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Your Coming New Zenith will be 


the Worlds Finest Radio because 
All Lenith’s Engineering Power is Concentrated on 


‘RADIONICS 
EXCLUSIVELY 





Keep Your Lye on 





HE VAST new science of RADIONICS is a jealous 

wife. She demands undivided devotion from him 
who would share her secrets and master their appli- 
cation. Many of these secrets are still so sensational 
that they cannot even be made public! 


It is only natural that you can expect the world’s 
foremost radio values in the coming new Zenith 
Radionic models. For Zenith does not divide its engi- 
neering and manufacturin wer among unrelated 
fields like refrigerators, washing machines, electric 
irons, cooking ranges and vacuum cleaners. Zenith 
has no intention of competing with lifelong special- 
ists in those fields. 








RADIONICS demands a degree of imagination in 
engineering and precision manufacture unknown in 
other mass production fields. That’s why every Zenith 
worker has always been, always will be, a highly 
trained specialist in “RADIONICS EXCLUSIVELY.” 


Berore the war, this policy made Zenith one of the 
largest radio manufacturers in the world... with an 
unrivaled record of top performance in millions of 
sets, at lower service expense to owners than an 
other make! 





e.onc oistancee RADIO 


In the war, “RADIONICS EXCLUSIVELY” has made 
Zenith Radionic military equipment famous in every 
branch of our armed forces! This has meant a wider, 
more intensive development by Zenith in High Fre- 
quency, the basis for all FM, Television and Short 
Wave advancements. It is a matter of record that years 
ago short wave communication was introduced into 


the U.S. Navy by Zenith! 


No wonder Zenith—and only Zenith—is able to 
launch a RADIONIC REVOLUTION! 


Yes, your coming new Zenith Radionic Radios, Global 
Portables and Radio-Phonographs will bring miracu- 
lous tone of such clarity, brilliance and beauty as 
you've never heard before! They will combine ad- 


vanced engineering, precision quality and low cost as 
never combined before! 


The ZENITH RADIONIC REVOLUTION is on the way! 


Watch for it! Don’t risk your radio dollars—put them 
on a name you know will be a proven winner. Keep your 


eye on Zenith for the best in radio, and see Zenith first! 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Chicago 39, IIL. 
All Production Now for War or Rehabilitation 


COPYRIGHT 1944, ZENITH RADIO CORP. 


ye — for the Best in Radio! 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 
WORLD’S LEADING MANUFACTURER 


RADIO: FM TELEVISION - RADAR - SHORT WAVE: RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS - HEARING AIDS 
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Under The Dome 





TIRE CRISIS FOR TRUCKS is here. Supply situation is so tough hundreds will be 
forced off roads for lack of rubber. (See story on page 8) 


VICE PRESIDENT WALLACE has his eye on State Department job of Secretary Hull, 
who is ill, may quit. Wallace has told friends he would like that 
cabinet post when and if Hull steps down. 


JET-PROPELLED PLANE, now in mass production on the Pacific Coast, can travel 
faster in level flight than a P-38 can dive, i.e., better than 600 
miles per hour. 


EGG AND POULTRY PRODUCTION has WFA officials tearing their hair. To absorb huge 
“surplus in coming months such schemes as paying $1 a hen to farmers 
who limit flocks and giving buyers a dozen eggs for every dozen pur- 
/ chased have been discussed. 


NEXT SECURITY CONFERENCE may be held in Montreal, Canada, taking up where the 
Dumbarton Oaks meeting left off in Washington. 


FOREIGN RELIEF under United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
direction will be channeled as much as possible through foreign co- 
operatives. Yugoslavia is a case in point. China will be another. 

JIM PATTON, PRESIDENT of the Farmers Union, among those mentioned for Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, is ill at his Colorado home with a severe heart ‘ 
attack. ° 


TARIFF LAW CHANGES are likely, which means we will import considerably more 
goods than in the past. Creation of a Foreign Trade Board under di- 
rection of the State Department is indicated, 


BETTER COOPERATION WITH BUSINESS and how to attain it is subject of study by a 
group of Administration top hands. Don't be surprised if an attempt 
is made to lure capable industrialists into government posts. 


CARTEL FIGHT by Administration may result in international agreements on oil, 
rubber, wheat, cotton. Thinking is to make controlled production, 
prices, an integral part of such pacts. 


LUMBER SHORTAGE is still acute and will remain so for some months. Chances for 
more home building next year are dim. 

PRO-LABOR GOVERNMENT seems inevitable. Result will be more labor representa-— 
tives or labor-minded men in policy-making government jobs. 


CONTRACT CANCELLATIONS when Germany is licked will amount to between $45 bil- 
lion and $65 billion during the first three months. 


RATIONING OF ALL PORK again appears to be in the cards. Like cattle and 
calves, slaughter figures for hogs are down. WFA doesn't like the 
rationing idea but may have to resort to it because of the supply 
Situation. 


SHIP SALE FROM U.S. LIBERTY fleet has given some Britishers the jitters. They 
fear it will hurt their shipbuilding industry. We are not concerned, 
will follow a policy of first come, first served with our shippers 

RP. getting first chance. Prices probably around $600,000 less deprecia-— 


| tion allowances. 

SIXTY-TWG PASSENGER PLANES now in mass production for Army will be the type 
“used for commercial flights crossing U.S., on 84 hour schedule after 
the war. Assembly lines to build 100-passenger airliners already are 
under construction. 

WFA TALK OF PROFITEERING has the packing industry hopping mad. The whole in- 
dustry, their leaders say, shouldn't be blamed for the sins of a few 
or, more important, for the bungling by WFA itself. 
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They're better thai you dreamed ! 


anybody dared hope. In months of 
use all over America they have proved 


ii HOSE folks who saw America con- 
demned for the duration to make- 
shift tires, and few of them, have a 
pleasant surprise in store. 


As far as production goes, the rubber, 
_ oil and chemical industries in close 
cooperation with government are al- 
ready turning out a tonnage of syn- 


thetic rubber far exceeding this na- 













FEATURES THAT MAKE 
GOODYEARS WEAR LONGER 


1. PREWAR QUALITY LOW STRETCH 
SUPERTWIST CORD CARCASS— 
ae protection against 

ruising and cracking. 


SCIENTIFIC DESIGN Aeeps tread 
under compression, improving 
wear and providing greater 
resistance to cutting. 


3. PROVEN NON-SKID TREADS— 
designed to give maximum 
cooling essential with synthetic 

rubber. 

4. DOUBLE CORD BREAKERS «absorb 
and distribute road shocks. 

5. BEADS= designed to fit rim 
securely, reinforced with high 
carbon steel. 

6. HIGHEST QUALITY COMPOUNDS, 


products of Goodyear's 44 
years’ research and experience. 








Supertwist—T. M. The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company 


tion’s largest peacetime rubber needs. 


And so today these stalwart new 
Goodyear all-synthetic rubber tires 
are being delivered in increasing mil- 
lions to both the armed forces and 
eligible civilians. 


But even more important to a na- 
tion whose lifeblood is transporta- 
tion, they are far, far better tires than 






















standout in performance, giving 
many drivers mileage as good as or 
better than average prewar stand- 
ards! 


To develop such truly excellent tires 
from new materials in so short a 
time would have been impossible 
without Goodyear’s 20 years’ research 
in improving synthetic rubber. That 
experience, combined with 
Goodyear’s greater tire-building skill, 
makes them today’s best mileage buy. 


You can take the word of countless 
essential drivers for that — and when 
your turn comes to experience the full 
merit of these big, tough, springy 
new Goodyears, we feel sure that you 
too will find them better than you 
dreamed. 


BUY WAR BONDS—BUY FOR KEEPS 





Another Reason for Choosing Goodyears 


Next to quality, competent service counts 
most in getting full performance from 
tires. Goodyear dealers comprise the larg- 
est, most efficient, veteran tire service group 
in the world. 









THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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§7,000,000,000 


for CHURCH REPAIRS 


Aw another billion dollars or so to 


the huge fund piling up to finance postwar 
construction projects. Add several thou- 
sand more jobs to the rapidly growing list 
which planners hope will cushion the 
bounce when millions of AMericans must 
readjust themselves to postwar industries. 
Credit for these goes to the USA’s 
churches and synagogues. 

The task ahead, church leaders know, 
involves more than religious and social 
guidance problems. It has an economic 
flavor because the churches realize they 
will be called on to help solve unemploy- 
ment. Result is a program designed to: 
(1) modernize buildings and replace those 
destroyed by fire and storm during the 
war; (2) provide adequate facilities for 
community recreational and educational 
projects; (3) give employment. 

Protestant churches will spend more 
than $500 million on their face-lifting 
program, says Dr. Elbert M. Conover, 
director of the Inter-denominational Bu- 
reau of Architecture. The National Cath- 
olic Welfare Council reported plans for 
between $300 million and $350 million 
for new Catholic structures. Jewish con- 
gregations expect to spend about $200 mil- 
lion. 


Not all of this money, of course, will 
go into actual construction. Some will 
pay for antique (stained glass) windows, 
organs, carillons, air conditioning, other 
fixtures and equipment. Some will pay 
for outfitting community buildings; for 
educational and hospital facilities. Financ- 
ing will be less difficult than it has been 
in the past, too, for thousands of congre- 
gations have invested building funds in 
war bonds while manpower and building 
material shortages made any improvement 
work impossible. 

While many congregations are definitely 
planning new structures, others are con- 
centrating on modernization programs. 
For example, St. Patrick’s Catholic 
Church, Washington, plans to spend about 
$100,000 on installation of air condition- 
ing and remodeling. A Pittsburgh syna- 
gogue will erect a new community service 
center at an estimated cost of $150,000. 

At their recent Minneapolis convention 
Lutherans reported they already have 
raised $3 million to help 116 USA mission 
congregations, many in small towns, to 
erect new structures. The Methodists need 


approximately 400 new church buildings. 
The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints (Mormon) plans to spend $22 mil- 
lion on improvements and repairs. Con- 
gregational Christian Churches will spend 
more than a million on new structures. 
Baptists, second largest Protestant de- 
nomination, have not reported in monetary 
figures. Episcopalians are planning repairs 
and new buildings costing many millions. 
Outstanding features of the postwar 
plans, according to Dr. Conover, are 
these: a definite trend toward smaller, 
simpler, more dignified buildings; insist- 
ence by churches on facilities which will 
permit them to expand activities. 
Explaining the first, he said: “Most con- 
gregations are planning sanctuaries to ac- 
commodate normal attendance at Sunday 
worship rather than the convention hall 
type of structure usually half empty. 
Plans for increased “weekday facilities,” 
reported Dr. Conover, are a direct out- 
growth of a desire to minister more effec- 
tively to their young people in uniform. 
“Churches are striving to become centers 
of fellowship for the entire family,” he 
said. “They want facilities which will ap- 
peal to all ages, but particularly to youth.” 
The “new church,” however, will not 
be radically different from those which 
the nation knows now. Planners are not 
going in for any ultra-modernistic designs, 
instead indicate continued adherence to 
Norman and Gothic architecture. Primary 
changes will be interior designing. 
Emphasis is being placed on improved 
Christian educational facilities, aimed 
chiefly at checking a decline in Sunday 
School attendance. Plans for new build- 
ings call for well equipped quarters, either 
departmentalized or, if the buildings are 
large enough, for separate rooms for each 
class. Community buildings or parish halls 
will include game rooms, assembly halls 
with stages, motion picture equipment. 
Some even plan swimming pools. 


CHURCHES OF THE FUTURE. Trend will be to modern attractions, more and smaller assembly halls 
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Help in planning such structures nowa- 
days is obtained from the central archi- 
tectural bureau, a relatively new develop- 
ment, designed to reduce careless, unpro- 
ductive spending. 

Plans are drawn by architects who know 
the fundamentals of church construction 
and how to make every dollar count. 

Catholic University in Washington and 
many Catholic engineering schools also 
maintain an architectural counsel service. 
Catholic U’s service is available to all 
Catholic churches and dioceses, is staffed 
by its engineering department faculty. 


Thus is met the greatest problem of 
local building committees—adjusting the 
size of building to available funds. Virtu- 
ally every denomination provides such 
service, either through its own central 
architectural counsel offices or through 
engineering departments of its colleges and 
universities. Additional service is provided 
through the Inter-denominational Bureau 
in New York. 

From the industry standpoint, biggest 
demand by churches will be for organs, 
carillons, stained glass windows. The war 
clamped down on output of all three. Pri- 
orities on metals for war production held 
up the first two. Previous to the war most 
stained glass was made in foreign lands— 
Belgium, France, Germany. 

Many churches which cannot afford pipe 
organs will acquire the compact little elee- 
tric organ (Hammond) which has proved 
so popular with chaplains in the armed 
services. Also, plans indicate these will be 
installed in the community service build- 
ings and parish houses. 

The postwar church will be a church of 
service. It will minister to the religious, 
social, recreational wants of the people. 
It also will minister to the economic needs. 
for it is going to make jobs when jobs will 
be needed and thus strengthen its place in 
the life of the nation. 
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Acme 


F.D.R. gets another bust for Hyde Park library, this one by Jamaican tobacco worker. 


To President Roosevelt's fabulous 
collection of knick-knacks, bric-a-brac and 
objects of art comes another bust. This 
one is an excellent bronze by Alvin T. 
Marriot, self-taught sculptor from Jamai- 
ca. Marriot presented the bust on behalf 
of 19,000 Jamaican farm laborers brought 
to the U. S. by the War Food Adminis- 
tration. He turned it out in his spare time 
while working in Connecticut’s shade- 
grown tobacco. Maj. Gen. Edwin Watson, 
presidential secretary, received the gift 
(see cut) for F. D. R., who was busy at 
the moment with election matters. It will 
go to his Hyde Park library. 


* * * 


Visitors straggling about the scene 
of San Francisco’s earthquake and fire in 
1906 might have bumped into a fast-mov- 
ing young Army lieutenant, directing refu- 
gee stations and hustling food to disaster 
victims—a tough job. Six years later, 


as a captain, the same officer stood before - 


his colonel exercising the old Army privi- 
lege of grousing. Why, he demanded with 
a respectful preface, were such jobs as 
commissary officer and supply officer sad- 
dled on him in addition to his duties as 
company commander? 

“Simple,” said the colonel. “It’s be- 
cause you always seem to get it done.” 

That bit of legend suggests why 
Maj. Gen. Edmund Bristol Gregory, now 
Quartermaster General of the Army, even- 
tually was handed the Army’s fantastic 
supply job—that of providing food, cloth- 
ing and general supplies for eight million 
Army GI’s, along with a major part of 
the food for the Navy and Marines. Food 
requirements alone amount to 50,000,000 
lbs. a day. Reminiscent of 1906, his Quar- 
termaster Corps also must provide for lib- 


erated populations until the country itself 
or a relief agency can take over. 

Topping off everything else, by a 
miracle of world-wide organization, Gen. 
Gregory’s outfit this week will serve the 
traditional Thanksgiving turkey to Ameri- 
can fighting men wherever they are sta- 
tioned. Even those in prisoner-of-war 
camps who can be reached by the Red 
Cross will each have a 12-ounce can of 
turkey as a touch of home. 

Gen. Gregory was born at Storm 
Lake, lowa, on the Fourth of July, 62 
years ago. Events of his life have steered 
him to his present war role—director of 
500,000 military and 70,000 civilian per- 





U. S. Signal Corps 


He takes turkey to GI's. 


GEN. GREGORY: 
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sonnel, procuring, storing and distributing 
70,000 individual items to U. S. forces 
around the globe. Commissioned in the 
infantry after West Point, he has served 
at most of the permanent Army posts, in- 
cluding three tours in the Philippines and 
one in China. The Quartermaster Corps 
got him in 1920. He was appointed Quar- 
termaster General in 1940 and his tempo- 
rary grade of major general became per- 
manent this year. 

Insatiable curiosity takes him on fre- 
quent inspection tours. North Africa, for 
instance, in 1942, to “see for myself” how 
quartermaster goods were standing up. 
He talked to officers and men alike, the 
latter often unaware that the Brass Hat 
was the head of all supplies. Information 
he gleaned from the woes and gripes of 
the enlisted men proved useful in the evo- 
lution of more comfortable and durable 
clothing, better food and more effective 
equipment. Actually, soldiers going into 
combat in 1944 carry 15 lbs. less clothing 
and equipment than in 1940. 

His intimates gave Gen. Gregory a 
joshing when he was detailed to attend the 
Harvard School of Business some years 
ago. “You can’t compete with those 
young fellows,” they said. He emerged 
second in a class of 300. Presbyterian 
College gave him an honorary Doctor of 
Laws last year. 

Pressure of duty and possession of 
an A ration book for gas permit only oc- 
casional visits to the go-acre farm on 
Maryland’s Eastern Shore where he hopes 
to retire after the war. Meanwhile, Gen. 
and Mrs, Gregory—the former Miss Verna 
Green, of Montana—live quietly in Wash- 
ington. But when friends drop in it is not 
unusual for the general to duck into the 
kitchen. For the man who is responsible 
for feeding the Army knows his food and 
how to prepare it. That’s one of the rea- 
sons why the U. S. Army is the best fed 
in the world. 


*K * * 


Vice President Henry Wallace thinks 
the most significant item in the recent 
campaign was President Roosevelt’s state- 
ment at Chicago ‘setting a postwar goal 
of 60 million jobs. 

“T was in an auto in western Michi- 
gan when the President’s words came 
through on the radio,” Wallace said. “At 
the earliest possible moment I wired him 
that I thought the 60 million job figure 
was a little high. At the same time, I 
predicted his reelection by a three million 
popular majority. 

“Day or two later the President put 
me on the spot with a wire saying that if 
I took care of my election prediction, he 
would take care of the 60 million jobs.” 


* * * 


Admiral King's not losing any sleep 
about it, but the Navy has an unusual 
problem in Washington that concerns 
lonesome Waves, parents of small children 
and the scarcity of nursemaids. It seems 
that some of the Waves want to be baby- 
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sitters and the Navy says it just isnt 
done. 

It started when maidless families, 
desperate for a chance to go around the 
corner to a movie, hesitantly began ask- 
ing the Navy’s riplets to sit at home with 
their infants for pin money. The girls, 
weary of their barracks, responded eager- 
ly. In fact; they ate it up. In some cases 
they liked an evening in a private home 
so well they wouldn’t take any pay. Word 
got around and more families began send- 
ing for Waves so they could have a night 
out. 

The Navy looked down its nose at 
the whole business and frowned one of 
Navy’s _ it’s-against-regulations frowns. 
The public relations officer at barracks 
headquarters—herself a Wave—said “it’s 
against Navy policy for any of its person- 
nel to accept pay for outside employ- 
ment.” Any voluntary offer of services, 
she added, is the individual Wave’s own 
responsibility. 

* * * 


Anybody interested in buying a 
patent, Axis brand, can get all the dope 
from James E. Markham, alien property 
custodian. He has a 4-volume set of ab- 
stracts, with drawings, of 37,000 alien 
patents and patent claims, grabbed by 
Uncle Sam at the start of the war. Price: 
$25. He also has a leaflet listing the classi- 
fications under which they fall. Prices of 
separate lists of patents by classes range 
from $1 to a dime. 


x * * 


A pair of Douglas girls, Helen and 
Emily, (see cuts) will make an entrance 
down the middle aisle of the House and 
turn to the left when the 79th Congress 
convenes, Young, attractive, and spot- 
light-wise, they’re among the splash of 
new Democrats elected in the popular 


Press Association 


DOUGLAS girls, Emily (left) and Helen... 








Acme 
ARMY'S tank plane, like monster from Mars. 
wave that nudged F.D.R. back into the 
White House. They aren’t related. 

Emily Taft Douglas, who nipped the 
seat of Republican Stephen A. Day, isola- 
tion-minded congressman-at-large from 
Illinois, is the winsome daughter of the 
late Lorado Taft, sculptor. Her husband, 
Capt. Paul H. Douglas, of the Marines, 
formerly was professor of economics at 
the University of Chicago and a minor 
Chicago politician on the reform side. She 
has been active among women’s groups 
for some time, but this is her first try at 
office. At one time she was on the drama- 
tic stage playing leading roles. She is 
mother of a 10-year-old son. 

Helen Gahagan Douglas, defeated 
a Republican lawyer front Los Angeles for 
the seat of Rep. Tom Ford, who is retir- 
ing. At 39 she can look back over a bril- 
liant career as a stage, screen and opera 
star, and a rapid rise in politics. Born in 
Boonton, N. J., she was a dramatic lead- 
ing lady on Broadway a number of years, 
later sang principal operatic roles in Eu- 
rope and the U. S. and toured the country 
as a concert singer. Four years ago she 
was a delegate to the Democratic National 
Convention. Interested in party affairs, 
she was named national committeewoman 
for California. Her husband is Maj. Mel- 
vyn Douglas, screen star, recently re- 
ported with the Army in Burma. 


oe -<s 


Thousands of curious citizens gaped 
as if they were seeing a monster from 
Mars when the Army placed its newest 
cargo carrier on exhibit at Washington’s 
National Airport. Kept at a distance by 
ropes, they couldn’t see too much of the 
details but they gasped when the boxcar- 
like body of the giant plane opened and 
a medium tank in fighting trim rolled out. 
The plane is the creation of Fairchild Air- 
craft at Hagerstown, Maryland. It is 
powered by two 2,100-horsepower engines. 
Its distinctive feature is that it will carry 
any size object up to the diameter of its 
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belly—its freight is not limited as in most 
cargo planes by the size of the aperture to 
the hold. 


* * * 


Treasury wasn't fooling when it said 
its 16-mm. films whooping up the current 
Sixth War Loan would dish out raw hor- 
ror. Army releases now being exhibited 
to small groups all over the country show 
surgeons sawing off a wounded soldier’s 
leg, binding the stump; fragments of 
bodies amid the debris of an invasion 
beach; boys in foxholes with hands and 
faces blasted away. These pictures are not 
for the squeamish—or maybe they are. 


x* * * 


Dogs are now helping their owners 
locate living space in jammed Washington 
and they aren’t looking for dog houses. 
Said a classified ad: “Two California Scot- 
ties accustomed to the finest things and 
reared to the letters of Emily Post are 
quietly but desperately pleading for a 1- 
bedroom apartment in which to house 
themselves, the master and mistress. They 
will show their appreciation in an appro- 
priate manner.” 


* * * 


Among Washington's political ex- 
perts—and they practically grow on trees 
—Capt. Victor H. Harding, deputy ser- 
geant-at-arms of the House, smiled the 
widest I-told-you-so smile when all votes 
in the national election had been counted. 
As a sideline, he’s executive secretary of 
the Democratic National Congressional 
Committee, helps the party’s weak sisters 
in House contests. His prediction was 
that the Democrats would gain “more 
than 30” seats. When press and polls 
called this impossible and predicted the 
G.O.P. would win a House majority re- 
gardless, he just grinned. 





. add glamor to Democratic side of House. 
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THE CHAMP COMES BACK. Upwards of 300,000 cheered FDR, Vice President Elect Truman 
(center) and Vice President Wallace after they rode away from the Washington, D.C., station. 


Hail to the Chief 


Sodden crowds cheer in rain as FDR 
goes back to White House for fourth 
term; big issues pile his desk 


Rain drenched thousands lined Wash- 
ington’s historic Pennsylvania avenue to 
watch President Roosevelt’s triumphal re- 
turn to the White House for another four 
year term. Smiling, waving, cheering, they 
welcomed him back. 

That’s how the voteless nation’s capi- 
tal greeted FDR following his 432 to 99 
electoral college victory over Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey. After errors in Michigan’s re- 
turns had been corrected to give the Pres- 
ident that state, his popular vote had 
swelled to 24,503,907 against 21,360,627 
for Dewey with some precincts still to be 
heard from four days after election. 

With six house and two senate races 
still to be determined by soldier votes, 
Democrats had increased their House 
membership to 243. Republican member- 
ship dropped from 212 to 184. (In cor- 
recting errors in one Minneapolis, Minn., 
precinct, election judges announced Rep. 
Richard Gale (R) had been defeated by 
Democrat-Farmer-Labor W. J. Gallagher). 
The Senate lineup will be 56 Democrats 
and 37 Republicans. 

Back at his desk FDR looked forward 
to an early meeting with Churchill and 
Stalin, a possible visit to France and Gen. 
DeGaulle, possible changes in the cabinet, 
completion of the world security league. 

Ahead of Congress were extension of 
the war powers act expiring Dec. 31; con- 
sideration of compulsory military training; 
whether to continue the freeze on social 
security payments, and in the Senate, the 
all important work on international rela- 
tions and our part in the world security 
league. 


Tire Trouble 


Civilian truckers see nothing but 
trouble ahead. Reason is an acute short- 
age of heavy duty tires. 

Outlook for the first three months of 
1945 is worse than in 1944, rubber plan- 
ners admit privately, explaining the re- 
mainder of next year looks even worse 
than the first quarter at the present time. 

Reason is higher than expected re- 
quirements for the military and for lend- 
lease plus the fact larger sizes are being 
requested. Drain on tires is due to vast 
motor transport for supply in Europe. 
Larger sizes have been requested because 
smaller ones (originally allocated) were 
found unsatisfactory for efficient amphi- 
bious landing operations. 

Complicating the situation are the un- 
expected requests of liberated countries 
for tires. France alone has asked for 250,- 
ooo. WPB’s rubber section hasn’t yet 
found the answer but has auditors out 
trying to reduce the amount requested by 
each agency or country. 


Colorado’s Big Job 


War brought Colorado plane and 
small arms plants an influx of labor. Post- 
war years will bring idle plants, a puzzling 
unemployment problem to its doorstep 
unless the state does something about it. 

That, says Gov. John Vivian, re- 
elected this month, is the biggest job fac- 
ing his administration and the state legis- 
lature convening Jan. 1—how to reconvert 
and supply jobs for servicemen. A firm 
believer in decentralized industry, Gov. 
Vivian says private capital can and is 
ready to do the job. 

Already two groups, the State Plan- 
ning Commission and the State War Coun- 
cil are studying the puzzle. Vivian soon 
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will appoint a Citizens Committee to as- 
sist these groups in determining how 
Colorado can best develop industries to 
supply jobs and use existing war plants. 
The Citizens committee will include 
representatives of agriculture, industry, 
banking, transportation, labor. Recom- 
mendations of the groups will be sub- 
mitted to the legislature for action. Col- 
orado, says Gov. Vivian, is going to be 
ready when the servicemen come home. 


Businessmen Get Busy 


No politicians were invited. This was 
for business men. From 52 nations they 
flocked to Rye, swank New York suburb, 
to re-patch the tattered quilt of world 
trade. 

“Will we be bad neighbors?” de- 
manded U. S. Chamber of Commerce pres- 
ident Eric Johfston, warning, “we can no 
longer live alone and like it.” 

To live together and like it was obvi- 
ously what the more than 350 delegates 
wanted. But war-snarled international 
trade patterns—tariffs, cartels, credit, cur- 
rency, investments, national commercial 
policies—made tough tangles. 

As the delegates looked to the U. S. 
for leadership, politics stayed out—except 
for the Russians’ huffy refusal to pose for 
pictures with the Brazilians because of 
non-recognition. 


Shells Short: Rationing 


Critical manpower shortages cut supply 
of munitions on Western Front; 
drastic action planned 


Don’t scoff when War Manpower boss 
Paul McNutt raves and rants about mi- 
grant labor and threatens to get hard- 
boiled about war workers. Here’s why: 

Reported Lt. Col. F.H. Higgins, Army 
Ordnance officer: “A shortage of heavy 
shells has necessitated rationing on the 
Western Front.” 





Press Assoc. 
TO CONGRESS goes former Minneapolis 
street cleaner, William J. Gallagher, age 6% . 
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Said WPB Chief J. A. Krug: “War 
production in each critical program im- 
proved during October but still fell short 
of requirements.” 

Warned War Shipping boss Emory S. 
Land: “The maritime industry is faced 
with a critical manpower shortage which 
promises to grow increasingly serious.” 

Biggest problem is manning the ex- 
panding Merchant Marine. 

Proposed remedies include tighter 
manpower controls, closer cooperation of 
unions with WMC, drastic action to stop 
the increasing drain of labor from war in- 
dustries into civilian production. 

Only way to shorten the war, said 
Washington officials, will be to step up 
production of needed materiel and get it to 
the fighting fronts. 


War Comes Home 


Joshing and joking are as much a 
part of a Washington press conference as 
the questioning of an official. There was 
none at War Secretary Stimson’s latest 
conference, however. The subject was not 
one for jest. 

He reported: American combat casu- 
alties have passed the half-million mark 
in the slightly less than three years since 
Pearl Harbor. 

The compilation shows 509.195 of 
which 113,410 are dead, 272.496 wounded. 
During World War I the U. S. lost 364,- 
800 of which 126,000 were killed. 


Fuel Oil Squabble 


Three-cornered fight between War 
Petroleum Administration, the oil indus- 
try and OPA has put clamps on hopes of 
householders for more fuel oil in 17 east- 
ern states. Here is the situation: 

Oil industry charges storage tanks are 
full and ration units must be increased 
one gallon to clear facilities for an ex- 
pected record production. 

PAW claims: (1) Fuel oil demand 
is higher than it was a year ago due to 
greater industrial use; (2) OPA boards 
have been “over liberal’; (3) military de- 
mands are growing, will make impossible 
bigger rations; (4) dealers are refusing to 
draw upon 600 central storage stations, 
except to meet immediate demands, be- 
cause of price ceilings. 

OPA said householders are responsi- 
ble for the jammed facilities by failing to 
fill their oil tanks during slack periods. 
It denied price ceilings are the cause. 

While the fight rages PAW Chief 
Harold L. Ickes readied a directive for- 
bidding bigger rations, pointing out a 
boost from 10 to 11 gals. a unit would in- 
crease eastern demand 19% and reserves 
are by no means sufficient to meet such an 
increase. 


States’ Rights 


U. S. Supreme Court soon will be 
asked to decide whether states can change 
their constitutions when such changes con- 





Acme 


BETTER THAN LEATHER is the claim made 
tor the soy bean patches put on with hot iron. 


flict with the U. S. Constitution. Question 
arose when AFL officials challenged Ar- 
kansas and Florida votes amending the 
state constitutions to bar union labor’s 
closed shop. 

Arkansas went further, also outlawed 
War Labor Board’s pet maintenance-of- 
membership provision. In California 
voters beat the anti-closed shop amend- 
ment 3 to 2. 

AFL led the tooth-and-toenail oppo- 
sition fight. Unionists claim the state ban 
conflicts with the U. S. Constitution, will 
appeal to the Supreme Court on that 
basis. Supporters contend a state can 
change its constitution as it wants, that 
the U. S. Constitution does not require 
union membership. 

WLB ignored the votes, announced 
before Nov. 7 it would continue to order 
closed shop, maintenance-of-membership 
for settlement of war labor disputes re- 
gardless of the elections’ outcome. 


Christmas Cash 


Merchants who have been wondering 
about the volume of Christmas buying 
have an encouraging clue. About $500 
million will be distributed Nov. 27 to 
about seven million Christmas Club mem- 
bers. 

This is 20% above 1943, represents 
average savings of $70 a member against 
last year’s $56. The savings will be dis- 
tributed by 4,800 banks, savings institu- 
tions, other organizations. 


Beggar Paychecks 


Workers’ biggest headache today is 
trying to make income cover soaring liv- 
ing costs. One of the railroads’ big head- 
aches is trying to get rid of $7 million in 
uncollected wages. 

The roads are holding several million 
undelivered checks covering retroactive 
pay increases granted last January. Value 
of the checks ranges from 7c to $300, are 
made out to employes who left the roads 
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before Dec. 31, 1943, and forgot to leave 
forwarding addresses. 

Some belong to men in the service, 
will be delivered when addresses are pro- 
vided. Others belong to transient laborers 
who left no trail. Railroad paymasters are 
yelling: “Come and get ’em!” 


* * — 
EAST: Entire facilities of scrub brush 


industry will be centered on war produc- 
tion in first quarter of 1945, WPB re- 
ported. 

Seven thousand ‘teen-agers were 
among the 20,000 committed to penal in- 
Stitutions in Washington, D. C., in 1944, 
said Ray L. Huff, public welfare director. 


WEST: Los Angeles’ Northrop air- 
craft plant reported 15% absenteeism first 
day of Hollywood race track meet, 17% 
the second day. 

Wreck of Southern Pacific’s “Chal- 
lenger” on a mountain curve near Colfax, 
Calif., killed 9, hurt gs. 

In Salt Lake City, 31 men and women 
convicted of polygamy were sentenced to 
a year each in jail. 


MIDWEST: Wisconsin’s Conserva- 
tion department reported eight killed, 23 
injured in hunting season accidents, Eleven 
victims were ‘teen-agers. 

Strike of trainmen and station at- 
tendants for two Chicago electric lines 
over wages hampered 75,000 suburbanites 
in traveling to work. 


SOUTH: New air link between the 
South and East was opened when Pennsyl- 
vania Central Airlines began Washington- 
Huntsville, Ala., service. 

Army guards killed two German pris- 
oners of war, wounded five more in quell- 
ing a revolt at Fort Knox, Ky. 





Press Assoc. 


HENRY FORD greets Airforce General “Hap” 
Arnold on an inspection trip to Michigan. 
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World at War 


CHINA TRANSPORT means manpower, not horsepower. Here a jeep disassembled on one side 


of @ mountain, is carried over the top to other si 


Anglo-American Navy 


Britain’s new and mighty Eastern Fleet 
promises amphibious landings in 
Asia; will team up with U.S. vs. Japs 


Britannia is going back into the wave- 
ruling business. Her Eastern fleet, whit- 
tled down in the early days of the Jap 
war, has come back from almost zero in a 
matter of months. 

It is now “vast” and “powerful,” the 
Admiralty announces and is not needed 
in other theaters. So Burma-India land 
theater commanders will get supplies 
they’ve begged for, and amphibious land- 
ings can proceed in south Burma, Malaya 
and the East Indies. 

British control of the Indian Ocean is 
complete. .Opening explosion was from 
American super-fortresses, which pre-inva- 
sion bombed Rangoon, Although the en- 
emy can bring no sea support through 
Malacca Straits, and his mighty regional 
air force has been greatly reduced by al- 
lied attacks, it will be, from the terrain if 
nothing else, a grueling battle over a great 
area. 

Units of the British Fleet, as stated 
at the Quebec conference, will join the 
American Navy for operations north of 
the Philippines. Says Admiral Sir James 
Somerville, former Eastern Fleet com- 
mander, new head of British Admiralty 
Delegation to Washington: “We British 
have strong interests in the Pacific. We 
want very much to be in on the party that 
knocks out the Japs.” 

U.S. losses in the three-prong Philip- 
pine naval battle have not yet been an- 
nounced, British vessels could move right 
into the line to fill the gaps. One day of 
battle is a fearful strain on a ship. Ships 
must be rested between engagements, and 
Union Jack vessels could assume patrol 
and protective duties while units of the 
U. S. fleet take time out. 


de 


e for reassembling and use on the Burma road. 


Land Boom 


To French soil once more came Prime 
Minister Churchill to be greeted by Gen. 
DeGaulle. Soon afterward echoes of that 
meeting sounded in Moscow, London, 
Washington: France’s provisional govern- 
ment was invited to membership in the 
European Advisory commission. 

Surrender terms for Germany and post 
war treatment of that country are one of 
the commission’s big jobs. As a member 
France will be in a better position to press 
her claims for all of German land west 
of the Rhine, including the Saar basin. 

Also eyeing German territory are Hol- 
land, which, with British backing, wants 
Nazi soil as war damage compensation, 
and Poland (through its Moscow group), 
which demands all of Germany along 
Polish borders east of the Oder river. 
Final settlement will be but a small part 
of Germany’s price for war. 


Russian Puzzle 


Marshal Stalin hinted a break in Rus- 
sia’s neutrality in the Pacific by calling 
Japan an aggressor nation, stressing the 
need of outlawing aggression. Diplomati- 
cally, the Russian Bear still smiled. But 
was he licking his chops? 

Contrasting Stalin’s attitude were re- 
cent deeds of the Russian government: 
(1) agitation of civil disturbances in Iran 
after Persians refused (apparently with 
Anglo-American approval) Soviet requests 
for oil rights, (2) refusal to attend inter- 
national aviation conference in Chicago, 
(3) ejection of British and American dip- 
lomats from Bulgaria. 

U. S. (and British) policy, based on 
Russia’s victories, her postwar strength 
and popularity in Europe, has been to give 
Russia almost everything Russia wants. 
If awkward incidents keep developing we 
might get tougher. 
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Vienna’s Valse Triste 


Austrians riot under Allied bombs and 
approach of the Red tide, but old 
rivalries split “patriot” groups 


With the Iron Gate torn and Buda- 
pest toppling to Soviet armies, the blue 
Danube runs red with blood past Vienna. 

Every week allied bombers wing in 
from Italy in advance of the Russian 
storm. There have been riots in Vienna 
and other cities and patriot fighters in 
scattered units are numbered at half a 
million. A secret radio gives reports on 
conditions inside Austria, and several un- 
derground groups are operating more 
openly with the approach of liberation. 

To Hitler Austrian defection is a dou- 
bie blow, ending his earliest dream for a 
German Austria, costing him men and 
supplies he can’t find elsewhere. 

To the Allies it means less civilian 
resistance to their armies but scant mili- 
tary aid, for Austria has no DeGaulle, no 
Tito for symbol and leader. 

Archduke Otto Hapsburg is a sleek 
wraith, loitering in Lisbon, hoping Russia 
will throw him in as a long-shot bid for 
Austrian unity under Soviet sponsorship. 

But confused Austria is split into a 
dozen political camps. Her prospect for a 
united fight for freedom or popular gov- 
ernment is dim. 


Science Nightmare 


War’s death and destruction may yet 
come to U. S. shores, come silently, faster 
than sound, dropping 70 miles down from 
the stratosphere in the form of Germany’s 
V2 rocket bomb_ now bombarding Eng- 
land. 

An Army-Navy statement said such 
bombings of U. S. are improbable but “en- 
tirely possible,” from submarines, catapult 
plane tenders, suicide launching planes, 

The rocket, 50 ft. long, twice the 
length of the V-1 robot bomb, travels 
faster than 800 M.P.H. (speed of sound is 
741 M.P.H.). It explodes with devastat- 
ing force, but has a less extensive blast 
area than the smaller robot bomb. 

Whether the U. S. already has been a 
target for these nightmares of science was 
raised by the Boston (Mass.) Traveler, 
which suggested the Massachusetts “earth- 
quake” of Oct. 25 might have been rocket- 
bomb explosions. 
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PACKING FOOD in shells, later shot fe 


Yankees cut off by Germans for six days. 
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154th Week of War 


RUSSIA: The only active spot in the 
1800-mile front was far to the south in the 
battle for Budapest. Russians drove a 
deeper wedge between Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia, extended the pincers from 
the east and south which will encircle the 
Hungarian capital. 

FRANCE: Five days of fighting by 
Patton’s Third Army on a 70 mile front 
almost pinched off Metz while inside Ger- 

any reports were Hitler was under the 
- of four doctors with Himmler acting 
as real leader of Germany. After Metz, 
Patton will aim for the Saar basin 35 
miles away. To get there, the Maginot 
Line, where the old French guns have 
been reversed and point away from Ger- 
many, must be crossed. 

Below Aachen, through the dark lanes 
of the Hurtgen forest, the battle on the 
edge of the Cologne plain see-sawed. Hand- 
to-hand fighting climaxed many a German 
counter-attack. There was no decisive gain 
by either side. 

PACIFIC: The Japs managed to 
shovel 35,000 reinforcements onto Leyte. 
One major attempt to support the doomed 
Ormoc garrison cost the enemy 7 destroy- 
ers and 3 cargo ships. Carrier and land- 
based planes lashed repeatedly at Jap air- 
fields in Luzon, sank 30 ships and smashed 
440 planes in the Manila area. 

ITALY: British 8th Army troops fol- 
lowed their tanks into Forli, communica- 
tions hub, swung toward Bologna, 37 miles 
north-east. 

AIRWAR: Daily 1500-plane raids con- 
tinued battering Germany. In the Pacific 
by-passed Jap islands were blasted every 
day and B-29’s struck at Singapore, Nan- 
king, Shanghai, Iwo Island in the Volcanos, 
and Onuira in Japan. 


Map outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co., Inc, 
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Nickname Knowledge 


Now that it is all over, we can start 
planning for four years from now. And a 
correspondent, wearied by the repeated 
bellowing of state names at the national 
conventions, comes through with a good 
suggestion. He proposes that the monotony 
be relieved by an occasional use of state 
nicknames, 

That would put all of us on our toes. 
Both the convention and fireside talliers 
would have to brush up on their nickname 
knowledge. Most of us know that Missouri 
is the Show Me state, but few besides New 
Englanders are aware that Rhode Island is 
Little Rody or that Vermont is the Green 
Mountain state. 

In learning the nicknames of all the 
states, Americans would pick up nuggets 
of history, geography, industry. 

Illinois is the Prairie state, California, 
the Golden, Florida the Flower or Penin- 
sula, New Mexico the Cactus, South Caro- 
lina the Palmetto. Georgia is known by 
its crackers or goobers, New Hampshire 
by its White Mountains or its granite. 

Nevada’s tags of Silver and Battle 
Born came out of the days when the mines 
of her mountains were turning desert rats 
into millionaires. Kansas is the Jayhawk 
state because, in her bloody pre-Civil War 
days, a looting Irishman, one Pat Delvin, 
likened himself to a looting bird of Ire- 
land, real or mythical, named the Jay- 
hawk. 


Drought’s End 


All down across the yellow face of 
western Utah, on across the Mohave into 
the crease-like valleys of southern Cal- 
ifornia, men lifted their faces to gray 
skies, grinned. 

- California’s citrus and nut groves had 

seen only three-tenths of an inch of 
rain since April. No rain at all had 
fallen on the Utah cattle range and 
wheatland for 97 days. The Los Angeles 
Fire Department put big signs beside 
the highways, forbade smoking in auto- 
mobiles passing through the bone-dry 
little valleys around Hollywood and 
Beverly Hills. Orange-growers groused 
that the unusually dry and cold sum- 
mer had hurt their crop, will make 
Washington navel oranges a_ scarcity 
this Christmas. In Utah, cattlemen were 
forced to bore new wells or use rationed 
gasoline to truck water far out to the 
range. : 

Then, in the first week of November, 
the morning fogs lifted to reveal low, 
gray clouds. A thick, cold drizzle fell 
across the Utah plains, filled the range 
reservoirs, sent shiny greenness back 
‘into the sideyard portulaca. Thunder- 
storms roared down across California, 


loosened ground for winter ploughing, 
gave Beverly Hill smokers a chance to 
puff when and where they pleased. 
The Pacific slope licked its dry lips, 
shivered in the fresh fogs, grinned. 


Roorback 


All during the campaign we wanted o 
ask if you knew what a roorback was, but 
there just wasn’t room. But there will al- 
ways be another campaign, and you really 
ought to know. 

A roorback is a campaign lie. The 
term is 100 years old and comes from a 
book, Baron Roorback’s Travels, a bit of 
publishing issued to jolt the candidacy of 
James K. Polk. 

Experts put the top roorback of all 
time in the Garfield-Hancock presidential 
race of 1880, when the so-called “Morey 
Letter” was distributed, charging Garfield 
as a supporter of “cheap Chinese labor.” 
Issued too late for contradiction, it cost 
Garfield the California vote. 

Which brings another election story 
worth telling. Back in 1920, George Law- 
rence. Tarbell, Yankton, Ore., farmer, 
longed zealously for a Republican victory. 
When Harding won, Tarbell pridefully 
pointed to a framed portrait of the Presi- 
dent-elect on his dining-room wall, saying, 
“Now we'll have better crops.” And, as a 
matter of record, crops throughout that 
area were uncommonly good for several 
years. 


No Cheers Allowed 


“There’s more free speech now with 
a war going on than there was 85 years 
ago,” says Amos Lyons, of Marysville, 
Kan. 

In 1859, Lyons relates, a man was 
jailed in St. Joseph, Mo., for cheering 
Abraham Lincoln, who had been refused 
permission to speak. Asked how he heard 
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about it, Lyons said, “I was the man who 
was jailed.” 

Now 102, Mr. Lyons says that when 
he got out of jail, he went to Elwood, 
Kan., to hear Honest Abe speak® “And I 
walked, barefooted, all the way.” 


Ride "Em, Marine 


Jeeps that go bucking about the big 
Marine base at Pendleton, Cal., wear one 
of the most famous brands of the old cat- 
tle days, the T-O connected, on their 
flanks. The brand is burned deep into 
camp chairs, too, and the camp com- 
mander rides a Palomino. When Marines 
took over the 123,000-acre Rancho Santa 
Margarita y Las Flores near San Diego, 
they also took over the cow ranch at- 
mosphere. 

Marine connection with the cele- 
brated Rancho Santa Margarita, later the 
equally famous T-O, goes back 100 years. 
It was in the adobe ranchhouse, now used 
as base headquarters, that Marine Capt. 
Gillespie planned the battle of San Pasqual 
in 1846. 

Then the rancho was the property of 
Pio Pico, last Mexican governor of Cali- 
fornia. Its story goes back still further. 
In 1788, Father Junipero Serra, a Fran- 
ciscan monk, trekked from San Diego to 
Monterey, pioneering what is now known 
as El Camino Real, or the King’s High- 
way. Monks of San Luis Rey, one of the 
missions built along the road, developed a 
vast cattle range. When its deeds were re- 
called in 1841, the rancho passed, by an 
original land grant, to Pio Pico. Twenty 
some years later, President Lincoln signed 
deeds returning the mission to the Fran- 
ciscans, but by that time the rancho was 
in private hands. 

Now, barracks dot the grasslands and 
landing operations are practiced on the 
rancho’s sea reaches. It is from this base 
that such outfits as the Ninth, -heroes of 
Guadalcanal, New Britain, and Empress 
Augusta Bay, are going forth to glory. 
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FORD HAS BUILT MORE THAN 30,000,000 CARS AND TRUCKS 
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Westinghouse 


THE CAT ON THE LEFT is as white as the one on the right. He got his grey look by spend- 
ing two months in an ordinary home while his mate was living under new air conditions. 


Sneezeless Rooms 


Rooms devoid of such aggravators of 
-asthma and hay fever as smoke, dust, and 
pollen are the postwar promise of the Pre- 
citron, an air-conditioning unit which will 
sell for around $300, and cost 6o¢ a 
month to operate. 

Tests made on draperies hung in or- 
dinary rooms and those conditioned by 
Precitron show that the latter stay clean 
some eight weeks longer, in smoggy 
weather. 

Wartime job of this new conditioner 
is to keep air clean in rooms where bomb- 
sights are overhauled and repaired. 


Stampless Shoes 


New WPB regulation 
range to unrationed shoes; produc- 


will give wider 


tion of rationed types still down 


Better and cheaper lines of unra- 
tioned shoes are. in store for 1945 due to 
a loosening of production controls just 
announced by WPB. 

Leather still isn’t in the unrationed 
shoe picture, except as it is utilized in 
other types of shoes. However, there will 
be a greater choice of style in fabric shoes 
for women and children, men and infants. 
A woman can have her choice not only of 
play shoes, but of strictly tailored walk- 
ers or high heeled shoes with frou frou 
bows. 

On the rationed side: The Govern- 
ment has released some colored leathers, 
which cobblers can use for kids, suedes 
and alligators in new designs. 

“Looking at the supply situation, 
there is no cause for optimism as yet,” 
says Max McCullough, OPA rationing 


deputy. “Over-all production of rationed 
type shoes for civilians during the first six 
months of this year amounted to 134,065,- 
000 pairs as compared with the 154,125.- 
ooo produced in the first six months of 
1943. That was short of needs. And ex- 
pected sales at the present ration rate will 
mean a continued drain on inventories.” 


Movie Lesson 


There is a right way and a wrong 
way to prepare and package food for home 
freezing. A new 16-mm. film, which will 
be released throughout the country in 
December, shows the right way. 

Home demonstration agents and other 
club leaders can get the film for free 
showings from Donald K. Tressler, direc- 
tor of Consumers Institute, General Elec- 
tric, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Another First 


Now a warship has been named for a 
woman, for the first time. 

The destroyer Higbee, launched last 
week, was named for the late Mrs. Lenah 
S. Higbee, first superintendent of the 
Navy Nurses Corps and only woman to 
receive a Navy Cross while still alive. 


Thread Okay 


Cotton thread quality has not suf- 
fered from wartime shortages. Poor cot- 
ton or workmanship can’t be blamed for 
the thread trouble seamstresses are com- 
plaining about, said Curtis Bowne, chief 
of WPB’s thread unit. Fault is in expect- 
ing cotton to take the place of silk and in 
trying to make an all-purpose thread out 
of mercerized cotton. 
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‘For best results with cotton thread,” 
the expert advised, “buy it to suit the job 
intended. Mercerized is excellent for ma- 
chine work, six-cord ordinary cotton bet- 
ter for handwork, very heavy thread only 
thing for button-sewing.” 

Six-cord is to be found just in black 
or white, but only because women have 
never demanded it in color. All threads 
are plentiful and are made from premium 
cotton, not of short staple as has been 
rumored. “But,” Bowne warned, “some 
are, and always have been, inferior. Avoid 
them by by-passing bargain snares, stick- 
ing to reliable brands.” 


Rugs in Rags? 


Rugs, too, have joined wartime irre- 
placeables. Stocks of everything except 
odd sizes in Orientals, scatters and cot- 
tons are nearly depleted, department store 
buyers report. Some floor covering estab- 
lishments even face a temporary close- 
down. 

But women can’t close down house- 
holds when rugs wear out. For them it’s 
repair, not despair. There is help in a new 
bulletin (No. 1960) now available at the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington. It gives illustrated instructions on 
mending pile, hooked, and braided rugs. 


Lost Motion 


You save 40 motions if you make 
biscuits square instead of round. This is 
one of many time-trimmers brought out 
by USDA Extension home economists. 

“Work on improving home efficiency 
sprang from wartime housekeepers’ desire 
to apply speed-up techniques used success- 
fully by industry,” says Miss Mary 
Rokahr, study director. 

The efficiency of the new practices is 


USDA 
DOUBLE DUTY PRINCIPLE of putting both 


hands to work sharpens housekeeping efficiency; 
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BARBARA BRITTON carries a Trundle Bundle. 
It is a combination purse and overnight bag. 


dramatized at Home Demonstration club 
meetings by chair-dusting relays, for ex- 
ample. One-handed dusters always lose to 
those who put both hands to work. 

Said Miss Rokahr, chuckling over her 
own failure to use two hands in picking up 
a box of spilled paper clips: “Biggest bat- 
tle in improving efficiency is with your- 
self.” 


Color in the Rain 


If you are scouting around for a sim- 
ple, plain-colored umbrella, you can for- 
get it, for colors are being combined in all 
sorts of harlequin shades and in bizarre 
blocks of brilliant design. 

It is a style set by manufacturers, 
who have found that, through these de- 
partures from the usual, prices can soar. 
That explains those $25 numbers. 

OPA and WPB have had confabs on 
the umbrella situation. The average um- 
brella. price is $3, OPA says, but it would 
like to devise seme method by which a 
customer could know, when she puts $3 on 
the line, that she is getting an umbrella 
that can, withstand rain, won’t fade, nor 
turn inside out in a breeze. 


Briefly Told 


Nylon will remain a mythical mate- 
rial, as far as civilians are concerned, even 
after Germany is defeated. There is not 
enough now,for all the glider tow ropes 
and parachutes needed to fight the Japs. 

Antique bottle collectors will be in- 
terested in a new line of Dorothy Gray 
beauty preparations. Cosmetics are being 
packaged in old French, English, Dutch, 
and American glass. Each bottle is tagged 
with its history. 

* Soap Bank is the name of a new 
soap-saving sponge. Made of cellulose, it 
has a cloth pocket to hold soap scraps. 








Though sugar supplies are short, mo- 
lasses supplies are not. Good holiday 
news, since the “long sweetening” of our 
forefathers can be used in Christmas can- 
dies and cookies. 

_ Pre-cooked dehydrated beans are 
gaining popularity in their second year on 
the market. They do away with soaking, 
cut baking time from hours to minutes. 

Strawlike strands of nylon woven 
into shoes are in the fashion forecast for 
the future. 

A new spray, Parone, will keep holly 
wreaths green, Christmas trees needled 
throughout the holiday season. 


Winter Warning 


Dangers in wartime home heating are 
pointed out by Dr. Irma Jean Nevin, as- 
sistant director, Red Cross Accident Pre- 
vention Service, who sounds a warning on 
nightly fire banking. 

“NoWadays when we have to use 
what coal we can get, there is danger that 
soft or very small coal may blanket a fire, 
lead to explosion or carbon monoxide 
leakage,” she says. 

Leave a strip of red coals uncovered 
at the front of the fire bed, piling the 
bank higher in the rear, and open door 
slots so that enough heat will be generated 
to consume gases. 

It’s also wise, says Dr. Nevin, to ex- 
amine chimneys for cracks, make sure 
flues are clean and well-lined, 





It may be nostalgic to think of 
the two-quart, lard-pail lunches we 
carried to school a generation ago. 
But our school principal says a good 
hot lunch at noon is more important 
than arithmetic and spelling and a 
stomach filled with the right foods is 
the best foundation for good educa- 
tion. I haven’t learned enough science 
to be sure about riboflavin and thia- 
min, but I’m glad the per capita con- 
sumption of milk has jumped from 
159 quarts in 1936 to 187 in 1943. We 
mothers can help in bringing it still 
higher. That’s a goal more important 
than some things we take up in our 
clubs. 
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Gift Suggestions 


Number 527... 
This 32 inch rag 
doll wears size 3 
clothes. 





Number 7170... A welcome gift—crocheted 
pineapple chair set. Number 541 ... Give a 
crocheted apron that's quick to do and inex- 
pensive, 


Price of each pattern SIXTEEN CENTS. Ad- 


dress all orders to PATHFINDER Needlecraft 
Department 82, 8th Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 





Price of each pattern I6c (in coins). 





FALSE TEETH 








The Danger of 


DENTURE 
BREATH 


Goer nines wrong, Mister Man. 
You'll probably be sitting out the next 
dance. Could it be your... Denture Breath? 
You seldom know when your breath of- 
fends—but others do. Avoid this danger— 







don’t brush your plates with ordinary - 


cleansers that may scratch your plate ma- 
terial. For such scratches help food particles 
and film to collect faster, cling tighter, 
causing offensive Denture Breath. 


DO THIS EVERY DAY! 


cone an 


Pass ay - 
} 4 _ oe 
; n ; 
a * 
Ver — eer 


NO BRUSHING 





What's more... your plate material is 60 
times softer than natural teeth, and brush- 
ing with ordinary tooth pastes, tooth pow- 
ders or soaps, often wears down the delicate 
fitting ridges designed to hold your plate in 
place. With worn-down ridges, of course, 
your plate loosens. There’s no brushing— 
no danger with Polident—and soaking is 
sO easy, sO sure, 


Pe 


Lafér— Now he’s one of the delighted mil- 
lions who have found Polident the new, 
easy way to keep dental plates and bridges 
sparkling clean, odor-free. Play safe—use 
Polident every day to help maintain the 
original natural appearance of your dental 
plate. Costs less than 1¢ a day. All drug 
counters, 30¢ and 60¢. 


Me POLIDENT 4+ 


TO KEEP PLATES AND BRIDGES 
CLEAN... AND ODOR-FREE! 
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Turkeys Drafted 


Thanksgiving turkeys for civilian use 


will be mighty scarce this year despite - 


the biggest turkey crop, 500 million Ibs. 
dressed weight. 

Hiked military needs and slower mili- 
tary ordering cause the civilian shortage, 
says War Food Administration. 

WFA says 3.2 lbs. of turkey per 
capita will be left for civilians after mili- 
tary needs. If armed forces’ requirements 
are met within the next two or three 
weeks, turkeys will be available for civil- 
ians Christmas and New Year’s. 


School Lunches ; 


Supplemental lunches will sharpen 
the appetites and wits of five million pub- 
lic and parochial school children this win- 
ter under U. S. Department of Agriculture 
plans. 

USDA has earmarked $50 million for 
lunches this year and wants to extend a 
full lunch to schools that formerly gave 
only milk or partial lunches. 

Besides giving food, the Department 
furnishes up to 9¢ per child per day for 
the full lunch, 6¢ for the partial lunch 
and 2¢ for milk programs. Sponsoring 
groups match this value in food, labor or 
cash. Cost for full lunch seldom exceeds 
20¢. All children pay if their parents can 
afford it. Others get the food free. 


Sunflower Oil 


The majestic sunflower, grown usu- 
ally for decoration or for bird seed, may 
have commercial importance as an oil- 
producer. 

Farmers in Piatt County, IIl., and 
parts of North Dakota last summer 


planted, at refiners’ suggestion, a dwarf 
variety which reaches a height of about 
five ft., harvested the crops with a self- 
From the seed, re- 


propelled combine. 
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finers extracted an edible olive-type oil, 
plus a fine flour similar to buckwheat. 


25 Million on Farms 


Farm population in the U. S. dropped 
15.7% during the past four years—from 
30,269,000 in 1940 to 25,521,000 in 1944. 

Farms surrendered 1,650,000 peoplé 
to the armed forces through inductions 
and enlistments, and 4,660,000 to cities, 
war industries and other non-farming 
activities for a total drain of 6,310,000, 
said the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, 


Tangerine Syrup 


Syrup, rich in sugar and vitamins, 
and new types of beverage bases are 
among the uses found for cull and low- 
grade tangerines by the Florida Citrus 
Commission. 

Tangerine syrup, light brown, honey- 
like, high in vitamin C, can be bottled 
for home consumption or used as a source 
of sugar and vitamin C or as a glycerine 
substitute. 

As a beverage base, tangerine concen- 
trate has a fine flavor, plenty of vitamin 
C, and a high acid content, say chemists 
C. D. Atkins and E. L. Moore. 


Record Yield of Lint 


This year’s U. S. cotton production 
will come to 12,320,000 bales, nearly a 
million higher than the yield of 1943. 

Record production in Virginia, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi 
and Arkansas, and heavy crops in most 
other states gave the nation a yield per 
acre of 293.3.lbs. The previous all-time 
high was 272.4 lbs., and the average for 
the 10-year period 1933-1943 was 226.9 
Ibs. 


Sun-Proof Candy 


The Army has developed a chocolate 
bar that can take it in the tropics without 
melting. This bar can withstand a tem- 
perature of 120° F. while the pre-war con- 
fection usually softened around 85° F. 





Consumer Guide 


RADIO'S QUIZ KIDS, Joel Kupperman, Ruth Duskin, Pat Conlon and David Davis, enjoy @ 
typical school lunch—the sort provided by War Food Administration's $50 million program. 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR ESSENTIAL 
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CIVILIAN NEEDS 
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Hot water! All you need—any time—at the turn of a tap! Less than 4 cents a day! That’s how little it costs the 


That’s the workless way a Duo-Therm Automatic Fuel average family to enjoy plenty of hot water auto- 


Oil Water Heater provides hot water. 





pees 


Anywhere! Duo-Therm Automatic Fuel Oil Water 
Heaters can be installed city or country! They burn 
cheap fuel oil—need no gas or electric connections. 





Duo-THERM 


DIVISION OF MOTOR WHEEL CORPORATION (GiME LANSING 3, MICH. 


Coming soon—new Duo-Therm Fuel Oil Space Heaters! 
Same quality as famous pre-war Duo-Therms now delivering 
more heat from less fuel,in more than half a million homes! 


America’s Largest Manufacturer of Fuel Oil Heating Appliances 





matically—with an efficient, care-free Duo-Therm! 


Duo-THERM 


AUTOMATIC FUEL OIL 


Send the coupon! Maybe you can qualify to buy a Duo- 
Therm now. New models are same pre-war quality that 
made Duo-Therm America’s lending fuel oil water heater! 


ren ttt Motor Wheel Corp. 
[ DUO-THERM Division of Motor Wheel Corp. 

Department F-2, Lansing 3, Michigan 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





Please help me find out, without obligation, whether | am eligible to buy a new 
C) DUO-THERM AUTOMATIC FUEL OIL WATER HEATER or a new (J DUO- 
THERM FUEL OIL SPACE HEATER or © both. 
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DON'T LET 
THIS HAPPEN 
TO YOU! 


®@ Did you ever have to shove your car 
through the snow like this? Work up 
a sweat? Strain your back? Arrive 
late and mad? 

So easy to avoid with Weed Chains. 
You can put them on in a few minutes 
if you have them in your car. Or let 
the nearest service station do it. Keep 
your car rolling when you need it most 
—in winter. 

Get Weeds early—the supply is 
limited, Ask for Weed American Bar- 
Reinforced, the best buy in tire chains. 
More traction, greater safety, longer 
mileage. Made by American Chain 
Division of American Chain & Cable. 








Scramble for Wavelengths 


FCC ready for first reshuffle of bands 
since 1936; everybody from taxi 


fleet owner to telecaster wants one 


“It’s like fitting a bushel and a half 
of potatoes into a bushel basket,” cracked 
Radio Corp. of America technician Dr. 
R. C. Joliffe, as Federal Communications 
Commission heard rival claims for post- 
war wavelengths. 

Because there aren’t enough wave- 
lengths, there weren’t enough chairs at 
the hearings. Crowds backed into hall- 
ways, as experts demanded™ choice spots 
in the postwar ether for about 100 broad- 
casting, television, FM, educational, gov- 
ernment, aviation, shipping, medical, po- 
litical, forestry, public utility, police, com- 
mercial, medical, transportation, and other 
activities. 

The new, high-frequency wave bands 
technical progress has opened in the last 
few years come nowhere near equalling 
new demands for wave allotments. FCC’s 
decisions—the first new deal in radio since 
1936—will have to be okayed by the State 
department, squared with international de- 
cisions at a Pan American conference next 
January in Rio, a world conference later. 

Standard broadcast bands will prob- 
ably stay unchanged, or be widened only 
slightly at the lower end. FM broadcasters 
want to keep their present allocations, 
around 50,000 kilocycles, but may be 
shifted to another spot. 

Biggest headache is television. RCA, 
which makes sets, wants to go to town, as 
soon as possible, on prewar bands. But 
Columbia, which only broadcasts, doesn’t 
manufacture, asks a year’s delay, then 
higher bands, which it claims will give 
better color pictures. 


Help for OPA 


General Electric’s 
prices at pre-war level, wages as of 
now, decentralization 


postwar program: 


To help keep living costs from soar- 
ing out of control after the war, General 
Electric Co. will put pre-war price tags on 
all its civilian products, maintain “as far 
as possible” war wage levels. 

“There have been too many pat state- 
ments,” said Charles E. Wilson, who re- 
cently quit WPB to resume executive 
presidency of General Electric, “that con- 
sumer products and services will have to 
cost 25% or 30% more after the war be- 
cause labor costs are up. That is shallow, 
passive thinking.” 

General Electric's decision strength- 
ens OPA’s “hold the line” policy. The 
company’s sales approached $500 million 
in 1940, are expected to hit $800 million 
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after the war. Competitors will have to 
cut prices to keep in the running. 

Wilson predicted decentralization of 
plants and marketing facilities will enable 
the company to keep wages up, prices 
downs “Our $120 million expansion pro- 
gram,” he said, “will take place away 
from concentrations of heavy industry 
which burden too many of our cities to- 
day. New trends in distribution point 
toward small towns.” 


De-Flooding Holland 


Holland’s ‘storybook windmills still 
run. But they can’t pump the sea water 
from agricultural lowlands flooded by the 
retreating Nazis, and the job would be too 
enormous for Holland’s modern pumping 
facilities, which the Nazis destroyed. 

American industry thus got top pri- 
orities for equipment to de-brine about 
17% of Holland’s area. To Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp. went an order 
for 200 diesel-driven centrifugal pumps, 
capable of gushing 34 million gallons a 
minute 10 or 12 feet over the dykes. To 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., an 
order for six pre-assembled generator sets, 
which will be ready to supply power soon 
as they reach Holland. To General Mo- 
tors Corp. an order for diesel engines. 
The little nation’s total expenditures in 
the U. S. for its great reclamation job: 
$12 millions. 


Forebodings 


American industry’s postwar outlook 
has its gloomy aspects if talks before 
American Trade Association executives 
can be taken literally. 

James V. Hayes, attorney, pictured 
U. S. free enterprise slowly throttled in a 
world of cartels. Samuel M. Fisher, labor 
relations consultant, foresaw strikes and 
eight to 20 million jobless. Arthur White- 
side, Dun & Bradstreet, warned of in- 
flation. 





WORLD'S DEEPEST oil well, at Taft, Cal. 


so far reaches 15,300 feet into the earth. 
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THE WHOLE FAMILY LIKES IT 


Each month in 24 million farm homes 10 million farm people find stimulation in 


America’s largest, most influential rural magazine—FARM JOURNAL. Consumers all 

they read the advertisements for things that interest them individually. They 
form product-preferences on which they'll spend billions. Implements, equip- 
ment, appliances, clothing, furnishings, cosmetics—are but a few items marked for 
purchase. Agents and retail outlets serving rural needs can best satisfy customers 


by learning what FARM JOURNAL'S prosperous readers want. 


FARM JOURNAL » fimcrsni 














“Her story... adds a vital chapter to 
the red man's history.” 
— Sun Democrat, Paducah, Ky. 





INDIAN OASIS 


by JANETTE WOODRUFF 
as told to Cécil Dryden 

Here is a rich, colorful and revealing 
record of twenty-nine years spent among 
the Crows, the Piutes and the Papagos. 
Janette Woodruff served these Indians 
faithfully as teacher and friend. 

Her book is a gold mine of useful in- 
formation about native customs, legends 
and traditions. It is glorious reading. It 
is Americana at its top best ! 


Illustrated, $3.00 
At All Bookstores 


Bile 


Th CAXTON 
PRINTERS, za 


CALDWELL, IDAHO 
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TTTPHOTO Xmas CARDS 


American Studios personalized Pho- 
to Xmas Cards, made from your 
own snapshots, are distinctive, in- 
expensive! They are made from your 
own favorite negative showing the 
subject you like best—your home, 
family, pets, ete. (If you do not 
have negative, send snapshot, pic- 
ture or print but include 25c addi- 
tional.) We have a wide selection of 
gorgeous quality cards. Buff or 
White, deckled-edge or plain. All 
have beautiful Crystaline finish and 
jlate-sunk borders. Six for 40c; 12 
or 60c, 25 for $1.00; 50 for $2.00! 
Beautiful matching envelopes 
FREE! Order NOW. Or for sam- 
ple with FREE envelope send nega- 
tive and only 5c (or snapshot and 
25c) TODAY! Supply limited. 
SOLDIERS! SAILORS! MARINES! Your family, 
sweetheart, friends, and relatives will want your picture 
on a \mas Card, Order NOW! 


AMERICAN STUDIOS, Dept. 248 






ENVELOPES 


La Crosse, Wis. 


SPECIAL C/IFT BOX OF 
DELICIEOUS 





An ideal way to remember your friends in the 
service. Package contains 3 one pound boxes 
nationally-advertised MEADORS’ PEANUT 
BRITTLE and 4 nice quality handkerchiefs. 
packed in sturdy mailing cartons. Send $2 bil 
or Money Order and name and address of per- 
son you want to receive it. We'll mail it, 
postage paid, anywhere in U.S. East of Mis- 
sissippi River. It’s a gift anyone will appre- 
ciate. NOTE: Enclose $2.25 for each Gift 
Box to be mailed West of Mississippi River. 


THE DOUGLAS CO. 


OEPT. M-2 ®. ©. BOX 957 GREENVILLE, $. C, 


YOU SEND IT--WE MAIL IT! 
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Pests Bested 


Bug battlers put insect enemies to flight 
with new scientific weapons 

Victory bulletins came from far-flung 
fronts of science’s perpetual war against 
insect pests. 

Tests showing men and animals can 
inhale 10% DDT without being poisoned 
were announced by Dr. Paul A. Neal, 
U. S. Public Health researcher—first as- 
surance the Army’s wonder insecticide 
(PATHFINDER, April 3) will be safe for 
civilians. 

But Neal warned the tests only ap- 
plied to inhalation of DDT in the air— 
not to swallowing it, or absorbing it 
through the skin. “Massive doses by 
mouth or skin will cause toxic reactions,” 
he said, 

Meanwhile from the air over a South 
Pacific atoll, Marine flyers sprayed the 
whole island with a DDT mist, wiping out 
mosquitoes, other disease carrying pests 
that packed more punch than Japs. 

At the University of Wisconsin, ento- 
mologist T. C. Allen said powdered seeds 
of sabadilla, Central and South American 
plant, mixed with lime, make “an insecti- 
cide that compares favorably with DDT,” 
in killing body lice, flies, and parasites on 
alfalfa, beans, squash, cranberries. 

An old, reliable insect killer, pyreth- 
rum, has been made odorless and non- 
irritating to humans by U. S. Agriculture 
Department chemists. 

Used in new automatic sprayers 
called aerosol bombs, odorless, non-poison- 
ous pyrethrum is expegted to be a No, 1 
household weapon against cockroaches, 
bedbugs, ants, flies, mosquitoes, silver- 
fish, spiders, chiggers, carpet beetles, ticks, 
and fleas. 
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Electronic Stethoscope 


Physicians can tune in on the heart’s 
signals with the “stethetron,” a sort of 
electronic stethoscope complete with tiny 
vacuum tubes, midget batteries and a 
couple of dials. 

The improved listening device steps 
up higher-pitched heart tones, makes the 
M.D.’s job of diagnosis quicker, more 
accurate. Medical Acoustic Instrument 
Co., Minneapolis, is manufacturer. 


Who’s a 5w-5g-2f-2p-3c? 


Sticks and stones may break your bones, 
but new psychological name-calling 
makes jawbreakers 


Anyone’s character can be summed 
up exactly in a dozen figure-and-letter 
symbols, says Dr. Raymond B. Cattell, 
Duke University psychologist, originator 
of a “method of appraising personalities 
scientifically.” 

Starting with 4,000 words describing 
human traits, Cattell tested hundreds of 
persons, worked out 12 “basic personality 
factors” to which he gave symbols. Letter 
“ge stands for “general mental capacity,” 
others include “w” for “integration,” and 
“cl” a “factor of neuroticism.” Two fac- 
tors, he says, “are present in extreme form 
in certain types of insanity.” 

Under the Cattell formula, “an indi- 
vidual of average sound character and 
high intelligence, not very quick or so- 
ciable, and markedly free from suspicious- 
ness, resentfulness, and sadistic tenden- 
cies,” would be indicated by: P — .52, 
oO, 02C, IP. 

“If this system had been applied in 
Germany,” Cattell says, “maybe Hitler 
never would have got past the clinical 
psychologist. Vocational guidance and in- 
dustrial personnel work are far short of 
reliability. They need such a concise, 
objective method of describing person- 
ality.” 


Acme 


ADMIRAL CO. OFFICIALS take @ gander at their postwar radio set that has “everything” in 
the way of extra features—phonograph, recorder, television, FM and several short wave bands. 
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Nazi Advance Agents 


Fears Hitler plans to escape and hide 
in fascist-ruled Argentina revived as a 
Uruguayan paper named Nazis now in 
Buenos Aires on false passports. 

Nazis named by the paper as already 
hired by Argentine government depart- 
ments include Col. Walther Osterkamp, 
former chief of the German fighter plane 
school at Werneuchen; Maj. Gen. Hans 
Steudmann of the Luftwaffe staff; S.S. 
Standartenfuehrer Karl Heinz von Dufais; 
Gottfried Sandstede, former press chief of 
the German embassy in Buenos Aires. 

A postwar chest, estimated at $1,000,- 
000,000, in German cash, investments, and 
property in Argentina, will give Hitler’s 
advance agents ample funds. 


Strip-Tease Changes 


After deliberating 40 days and nights, 
bearded elders of western Canada’s fana- 
tical Doukhobor sect renounced naked- 
ness as a political weapon. 

Doukhobor strip-tease ceremonies 
and nude processions will henceforth be 
confined to private worship. Still in Van- 
couver and Nelson, B. C., jails are 30 
Doukhobors recently arrested for naked 
parading in public. 

Exiled from Czarist Russia, the Douk- 
hobors have been shocking Canadian 
neighbors, getting arrested, and making 
headlines for years. 


Puerto Rico Elections 


Gov. Rexford G. Tugwell’s schemes 
for reform in Puerto Rico got a boost 
with election victory of the Popular Demo- 
cratic Party which plays ball with him. It 
won most of the island legislature’s seats 
plus the Washington resident commission- 
ership. 

New resident commissioner will be 
Jesus T. Pinero, middle-aged farmer who 
recently entered politics. 





Wide World 


FIGHTING ILLITERACY, Mexican President 
Camacho leads the way by teaching boys. 
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BALL-BAND 
FOOTWEAR 


RUBBER—LEATHER—FABRIC—KNITTED & FELT 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 














AMAZING HANDY 


ADDING MACHINE 


— Can Be Carried in 
Wheidget VEST POCKET 


e re sTooel Tee ONLY $9.50 Postoaid 
BRRGE ABSOLUTELY 
BEGGS ACCURATE 


Yet Weighs Only 5 Oz. 


@ Handles Totals up 
to $10,000,000.00. 
@ Totals appear in- 
stantly—as fast 
as you put the 
figures down 
@ Can be used to oubtract, aldely and di- 
vide, as well as add 
@ Metal construction for years of service. 


Haven't you often wished for a penéy little 
device like this .. . that you could take with you 
ANYWHERE .. . on the road, in the office, at home 
or in the shop? You can get one now! ‘Business 
man. student. housewife—everyone finds: this handy, 
j~accurate little useful 
RDER YOURS TODAY. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just send name and address. Then pay postm 
$2.50 plus postal charges on delivery. Or send $2. 30 
with order, and we pa aa 5 changee—coving you about 
60 cents at the new 


LEE SPECIALTY ¢ Co., Dept. PF-6, 
Box 3620, Mdse. Mart, Chicago 54, Ili. 


weet eee 





PRINT 7, SNAPSHOT 


ON PAPER, CLOTH, LEATHER OR WOOD 
by using Magi Liguid / 






Reproduce any snapshot on cloth. 
wood. jeather, paper, etc. in broad 
~ soe ae dark room necessary — 

O minutes: Simply apply our 

Manic Liquid on to ties, stationery, 
handkerchiefs, purses, scarfs, etc. 
Like Magic, in two minutes, photo 
oppeers pears! No experience necessary. 
armiess. Will not wash off or hurt 
negative. Complete outfit—free in- 
structions included—for up to 150 
pictures, $1.00: Send $1.00 now or 
order C.0.D. Makes ideal gift— 
especially for XMAS: Money-back 
uarantee. Order NOW —supply 


FOR UP TO 


50 


REPRODUCTIONS 


WesTERe STATIONERY 
Dept. 284-FP, TOPEKA, KANS. 





“Amazingly useful, saves me 
steps!" ‘say mothers. Strong, 
braced, non-tip “‘step’’ for kid- 

dies in bath-room, at windows, as QD 
chair, auto-seat. Light, tot can 
carry easily. Beautiful hand- 
rubbed maple finish, decorated. 
Antiqued edges. Water-proof top. 


Handy step-stool, foot-rest for x 4 
adults, 12%°x7"x6%”". Ideai 
ift. At Furn., Dept. stores, in- 


ant shops. If not at yours yet, mail $2, Ppd. 
Linnwood _Unnweed Mig. Cou. Dept. P, Seward, Nebr. Co., Dept. P, Seward, Nebr. 


_ Fe “am toe STORE 
NEW INVENTION 


CRACKS BLACK WALNUTS 





No flying shells. 75% meats in 
es $1.50 delivered. Cash, 
tamps, Check, C.O.D. or any 
SE Money back guarantee. 
er early assure delivery. 
POTTER, tN Main, Sapulpa, 
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Hobo’s Protege 


Man who invented 
the germ-killing “Sterilamp” 
his career to a talented wanderer 


“ 


electric eye” and 
owes 


Young Harvey C. Rentschler kept 
the neighbors guessing. He wasn’t like 
their sons—easy-going, looking for a good 
time, taking things as they came. He 
would plow on his father’s farm near 
Hamburg, Pa., and at the same time set 
his mind to work on algebraic equations 
or memorizing Latin verbs. 

“It’s that hobo,” the neighbors would 
say. “That hobo” had come to -the 
Rentschler farm one day. Young Harvey 
got to talking to him, found out he had 
been a college language professor who’d 
lost his chair because he drank too much. 
The wanderer turned a new leaf, stayed 
around and became the youth’s tutor, 
with the result that Harvey, without ever 
having gone to high school, was admitted 
at 18 to Princeton University. 

Graduated in 1903, he won a fel- 
lowship in experimental science, went on 
to earn a master’s degree, and next year 
was named assistant in the Princeton 
physics laboratory. Then he took his 
Ph.D., at Johns Hopkins university, in 
physics. 

There is, of course, more to it than 
that. Harvey had to have a “college grub- 
stake.” He got it by teaching in a one- 
room school near home for $32 a month 
while attending a preparatory school. Said 
he later: “I shall always be grateful to 
that hobo. 
human beings I have ever met—kind, gen- 
erous, always anxious to help others.” 

What became of the hobo no one 
seems to know. What happened to young 
Harvey Rentschler is a matter of record. 

Today he is known as Dr. Rentschler, 
director of research for the Westinghouse 
lamp division. To his credit are chalked 
up many inventions—or discoveries—- 
which make life easier and better for all. 

For example, his research into photo- 
electric magnetism resulted in develop- 
ment of the “electric eye,” that little 
gadget which automatically opens doors, 
counts the traffic load, does a thousand 
and one other things. 

His “overtime” alert mind—first dem- 
onstrated when he was working out alge- 
braic equations while plowing—is respon- 
sible for another boon to mankind. Back 
in 1937 he was on a hiking trip through 
Virginia’s Blue Ridge mountains. At Nat- 
ural Bridge a rainstorm delayed him. Sit- 
ting on a hotel porch there, watching the 
rain, he got to thinking about ultra-violet 
rays, on which he had done considerable 
work, 

He jotted down some conclusions and 
when he returned to his laboratory at 


He was one of the finest: 
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Westinghouse—with whom he had become 
associated in 1917—he and a staff of aides 
resumed experiments with the Sterilamp 
ultra-violet ray lamp which he had de- 
veloped but not perfected. He knew the 
rays were lethal to bacteria but he didn’t 
know how much exposure was necessary 
to do the job properly. 

After two years’ work he found the 
answer, ironed out the “bugs.” There’s 
no use describing the wand-like mercury 
vapor lamp. It’s too well known now be- 
cause of what it has done to ease man’s 
disease-burdened life through saving meat 
from spoilage, ridding the air of bacteria 
in homes, schools, hospitals, and steril- 
izing eating utensils in dining rooms and 
soda fountains. 

That’s the kind of man Harvey 
Rentschler is—always active mentally, 
even when “resting” or vacationing. 

Nothing is impossible is a motto in 
Dr. Rentschler’s laboratory. Once he de- 
clared: “Formulae, equations and rules 
exist only because some scientist or engi- 
neer has challenged the rules that came 
before.” 

Learning is useless, said he, when it 
bogs down imagination and initiative with 
“logical reasons” why things can’t be done. 

As a result of his mental—and lab- 
oratory—activity, the modern world con- 
siders “commonplace” many developments 
of the infra-red ray, X-ray and other 
rays of the spectrum. He-has authored 
scores of scientific treatises and patented 
more than 100 inventions. The honors 
which have been heaped on him by col- 
leges, universities, scientific societies and 
fraternities are numerous. 

He and Margaret Bender were mar- 
ried at Garfield, Pa., on August 13, 1904. 
Their son, Lawrence, is an X-ray special- 
ist at Brookline, Pa. Dr. Rentschler still 
takes his “vacations,” but it’s in “labora- 
tory”—that’s the way he describes his 
160-acre farm partially covered by rugged 
pines near Hamburg. 


Westinghouse 


RAY SPECIALIST—Dr. Harvey C. Rentschler. 
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Education 


Books After Battles 


College doors will be open to one-third 
of the veterans, but if jobs are 
easy to get many Joes will work first 


U. S. Office of Education has been 
crystal-gazing into how many men and 
women veterans will be going back to 
school during the seven-year period the 
Veterans Administration will provide fi- 
nancial help. If good jobs are plentiful, 
many may prefer to work for a while, 
study later. 

But Ernest V. Hollis, USOE special- 
ist in higher education, crossed his fingers 
and predicted: 

From 500,000 to 800,000 veterans 
will be full-time students in schools and 
colleges; another million or million and a 
half will enroll part-time. 

One veteran in every three will be 
eligible for college work. In addition, 
large numbers who completed only three 
years of high school can qualify for 
college-level courses through having taken 
Army educational and technical courses. 

Few veterans with less than three 
years in high school behind them will fin- 
ish the usual high school program; many 
need part-time or short, intensive techni- 
cal courses to fit them for civilian jobs. 

Nearly half of the present Army 
quit school between the fifth grade and 
second year high. These will be a “con- 
siderable load” for all schools. 

Colleges are readjusting to enroll vet- 
erans. Many let them enter any time 
during the college year. Chicago univer- 
sity gives placement tests, starts veterans 
at their level of preparedness regardless 
of previous study record. Denver univer- 
sity has dormitories for married veterans 
and their families, hands scholarships to 
wives who want to study, has its nursery 
school take care of the children. 


Librarian Scarcity 


Add librarians to the long list of 
shortages. Columbia’s School of Library 
Service knows of 179 jobs it couldn’t fill. 

The School got 895 requests for li- 
brarians last year, 40% from college li- 
braries, 28% from public libraries, 23% 
from special libraries, 9% from school 
libraries. 

Columbia may start a new course: 
hospital library work. 


Aids for Teachers 


National Geographic School Bulletins 
‘resumed publication this month. Featur- 
ing educational geography and current 
events background, bulletins can be or- 
dered for 25¢ a year from National Geo- 
graphic Society, Washington, D. C. 
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You Can Get 
Quick Relief From 
Tired Eyes 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 





EYES OVERWORKED? Just put two drops 
of Murine in each eye. Right away it 
starts to cleanse and soothe. You get— 





QUICK RELIEF! Murine’s 7 scientifically 
blended ingredients quickly relieve the dis- 
comfort of tired, burning eyes. Safe, gentle 
Murine helps thousands—let it help you, too. 
TRIAL OFFER! Send 10c for generous sample 

= bottle of Murine. Address The 
Murine Co., Dept. P-11,Chicago, 


y | a 
Vie EYES 


co?’ wear A/S COLORS 


_ East 
PACIFIC LET THE WORLD KNOW 
CHINA INDIA WHERE YOUR LOVED 


EIIL-I A one 1s rusnrine 
$ 00” jit 


This beautiful sterling silverbar pin 
for civilians with overseas regula- 
tion service colors in baked enamel 
isa dignified piece of jewelry. Itis 
a copy of the service ribbon he is_ ’ 
entitled to wear. We all know sterting om silver means finest 
quality. You’llbe proud to wear this bar pin with silver star 
attached, Can be worn by mothers, fathers, sisters, brothers, 
wives, sweethearts. Absolutelynew. Only$ieach, jewelry tax 
included, In writing us, be sure to mention the war area your 
loved one is fighting in by name or number, and the correct 
campaign bar pin will be mailed to you. SEND NO MONEY! 
Just pay postman $1.00 each plus postal charges on delivery, 
or send cash and we pay postage. Order as many as you 
desire while they last. Your money refunded if not delighted. 


DITTY- BELL CO. o2nti5" Chicaco 53,100. 
FEEL PEPPY! 
RELIEVE THAT AWFUL 


BACKACHE 


DUE TOFATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 
Feel like stepping out 
again by relieving that 
backache (due to fa- 
tigue and exposure). 
Just rub on some 
En-ar-co and instantly 
it begins its four-fold 
work of helping soothe 
that back. Pleasant. 
60cand $1 at your drug- 
gist. Caution: Use only 
as directed. National 
Remedy Co., N. Y. C. 


LO ee 


RECORDS— 20c 


LATEST PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
Victor, Columbia, Decca, etc. Slightly used. Guar- 
anteed to play like new, or money refunded. Bing 
Crosby, Glenn Miller, Kay Kyser, Frank Sinatra 
Harry James, Tommy Dorsey, and thousands o 
others. 10 different records $2.00. Write for free 
particulars. C. HOODWIN CO., Dept. B-5, 4419 Broad- 
way, Chicago, Il. 
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‘Better is it that thou shouldest not 
vow, than that thou shouldest vow 
and not pay.” —Ecclesiastes 5:5 


Papal Secretary? 


Spellman as Pope’s statesman seen two- 
way power personality link in Vati- 
can quest for postwar security 


War-fevered Europe in the early 
Nineteen Tens scarcely noticed the meet- 
ing of student Francis J. Spellman and 
Father Eugenio Pacelli, an apprentice in 
the papal secretariat. 

Three decades later these old friends 
—now Archbishop Spellman of New York 
and Pope Pius XII—pose the strongest 
religio-political team in current world af- 
fairs, more so, since the death of Luigi 
Cardinal Maglione, papal secretary of 
state and top Vatican diplomat. 

As military vicar for U. S. forces and 
diplomat-without-portfolio for the Presi- 
dent, Spellman is the most active and most 
travelled leader of the American Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. In North Africa, 
Spain, Italy, France, England, Belgium. 
Holland, and Luxembourg, he has talked 
with soldiers and churchmen, with states- 
men and diplomats, 

The archbishop’s career has been 
linked with the Vatican: (1) ordained in 
Rome, (2) doctorate of sacred theology 
from University of Propaganda, Rome, 
(3) named attache to papal secretary of 
state and translator of papal encyclicals, 
(4) consecrated bishop by the present 
pope, then papal secretary; (5) made 
archbishop of New York by Pacelli one 
month after the latter was crowned pope. 

Beyond warm personal ties between 
the two churchmen, Spellman is the Vati- 
can’s closest link with the U. S., and at 
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the same time well knows Europe’s chang- 
ing shade of opinion, 

The archbishop was at the Vatican 
when the late papal secretary, Cardinal 
Maglione died, and at the time was men- 
tioned for the cardinalcy—rank tradition- 
ally held by Vatican secretaries. 

Essentially a diplomatic job, the sec- 
retariat is the Vatican’s link with the 
world’s temporal powers. U. S. Roman 
Catholic circles have speculated: Will 
Archbishop Spellman be the next Papal 
secretary of state? 


Museum 


The Dean of one of England’s great 
churches admonished an allied soldier 
roaming within the sacred precincts, ““mak- 
ing a non-liturgical use of incense with the 
aid of a long, black cigar.” 

Reports Christendom: “The soldier 
amiably accepted the suggestion that his 
incense was ‘not acceptable unto the Lord’ 
and replied, ‘No smoking in this museum 
huh?’” 


Good Works 


* When Protestants, Catholics and Jews 
topped their goal of 15 million lbs. of new 
and used clothing for Europe’s liberated 
peoples, U. S. religious forces won new 
prestige in the eyes of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 

Result: UNRRA has recommended 
the formation of a committee of represen- 
tative religious groups to distribute the 
clothing in liberated areas. Designed to 
“keep the various faiths informed on plans 
for distribution,” the informal committee 
was asked by UNRRA director, Lehman. 


Missouri Lutherans 


Debate over “what size frog in how 
large a pond” developed strong cross- 
currents among Missouri Lutherans when 
their. press committee came out against 
the church’s proposed change of name. 





FRIENDS of longstanding are Archbishop Spellman and Pius XII (right) pictured on latter's 
United States visit in 1936 when they were Boston's bishop and Cardinal Pacelli respectively. 
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Known for years as “the Lutheran 
Synod of Missouri, Ohio and other States,” 
the church’s June convention changed it 
to “The Lutheran Church, Missouri 
Synod,” subject to Jocal congregations’ 
okay. 

The convention declared the old 
“handle” failed to tell the whole story, 
since that branch of Lutheranism is now 
active in nearly every state in the union 
and in foreign countries. 

But the press committee protests: 
“The proposed name misleads the public 
into thinking the Missouri Synod is 
merely a state branch of a larger Lutheran 
Church rather than a denomination in 
itself.” 


Missions’ Quart-a-Day 


Few years ago, more milk for China’s 
babies was only a plea from foreign mis- 
sionaries at Cornell university’s “short 
course” for mission workers. Today, it 
is a reality—soy bean milk developed by 
university researchers, 

Recognizing the value of university 
training for missionaries, Cornell now 
features a one-year special rural training 
course, tuition free. Studies in rural so- 
ciology, nutrition, farm crops, poultry and 
allied agricultural subjects are offered. 
Missionary enrollees thus equip them- 
selves to develop agricultural resources at 
their foreign posts. 

Signed up for Cornell’s courses this 
year are 48 missionaries from eight de- 
nominations, representing Burma, China, 
Manchuria, India, French Cameroun, and 
Thailand. 


Basic Bible 


Translation of the Bible from -the 
original into Basic English has been com- 
pleted by a British professor, S. H. Hooke, 
of the Bishop of Coventry’s staff. The 
new edition will be published by Cam- 
bridge Press. Basic English, a simplifica- 
tion of the language, reduces the vocabu- 
lary to some goo one- and two-syllable 
words. 


All Peoples’ Church 


South Berkeley (Calif.) Community 
church’s experiment in interracial religion 
has rounded out one year of activity. 
An open house for péople of all races, 
Community church has 175 members. 
Average Sunday attendance runs 45% 
Negro, a few Chinese, about 55% white. 


Missionary Boot Course 


Missionaries of the New Tribes Mis- 
sion, Chicago, are being toughened for 
postwar jungle jobs at a “boot camp” in 
Fouts Springs, Calif., former CCC site. 

There, 35 candidates for hardship in 
remote missions learn woodcraft, trail- 
cutting, how to live in the wild. 

New Tribes Mission works in Africa, 
Latin America and China. 
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a Y a Health — 
_ Too Few Fresh Vitamins 
WHY UINTUPLETS A “grab, test” by researchers who 
tested food from Boston and New York 
use this great rub for family dinner tables revealed “the average 
American isn’t getting enough vitamins Weatherproof pee wenshergvast — 
inerals.”’ > . ; weather-rough lips. ere’s nothing like ~ 
SORE HROAT — minerals, Dr. Robert S. Harris of CHAP STICK for chapped, cracked, sore lips. 
] lassachusetts Institute of Technology With the Armed Forces, it’s CHAP STICK 
due told the American Dietetic association. ten to one. Specially medi- 
to But estimating “85% of vitamins cated to keep lips fit. 
bought by the public are an utter waste,” 
Wonderful for Grown-Ups, Too! Dr. Edward L. Touhy, chief of medicine, 
Ever since they were tiny tots— when- Duluth, Minn., warned “synthetic food | 
ever the Quintuplets catch cold —their isn’t th asia . is h : 
chests, throats and backs are immediately isnt the answer to Improving the nutri- 
wupes with suanenete. - tional status of the people. The garden 
usterole gives suc essed prompt A se . ‘nue aA) ae co fe a 
relief ye pm ees Poe = and fields, not the drug store, continue to For Quick Cou h 
pean moe Be It’s what so many be sources of nutritional diets. g 
eS ye oes canines R li + Mi Thi 
irritant. It not only relieves coughs, sore 4 
throat, aching chest muscles due to colds, Milk as Wound Healer ele / ix Is 
makes breathing easier—but it actually : 
yo Pow up Cpe pres in upper bron- When ultra-violet ray, novocaine Syrup, at Home 
a , beet - pmol ee blocking, antiseptic baths failed to speed } _ ——__— ; 
apply than a mustard plaster. White, wound healing, Soviet scientists found | No Cooking. No Work. Real Saving. 
Stainless. Just rub it on “No fuss. No milk effective. Here’s an old home mixture your mother prob- 
muss with Musterole! By A : f -idolphil ably used, but, for real results, it is still one of the 
IN 3 STRENGTHS: Children’s Mild ’ y using a paste Irom acl 0 Pp tus = Bective —_ Cepnaee Ser coughs due to 
“wr 2 > r — r . . > tried, y jez y it. 
Musterole, Regular, and Extra Strong. milk milk fermented by bacteria Sov let it's ao woulie. Make pyew Bt stirring 2 cups 


9 . - 

doctors brought about rapid healing of dif- | granulated sugar and one cup water for a few 

ficul : d moments, until dissolved. No cooking needed— it's 

icult wounds. so cosy! or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, 
; 1eCc, ; ; + instead of sugar syrup. 

a During the siege of Leningrad, micro Now put 2% ounces of Pinex into a pint bottle, 

biologists Khlebnikova and Gibshman de- and add your syrup. This makes a full pint of truly 

. splendid cough medicine, and gives you about four 

veloped the milk paste. times as much for your money. It keeps perfectly 

and tastes fine. 

And you'll say it’s really amazing for quick 

LIKE TO RELIEVE D | d D li action. You can feel it take hold promptly. It 

e aye e ivery loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated mem- 

branes, and helps clear the air passages. Thus it 


INCON VENIENCE Kissing his wife good-bye Jack San- makes breathing easy and lets you get restful sleep. 
= d ’ = 


Pinex is a special compound of proven ingre- 
tucci left Chicago sailed away in the dients, in concentrated form, well-known for its 
, - 


AND PA IN 7 - prompt action on throat and bronchial membranes. i 
e merchant marine. Eleven months later, Money refunded if not pleased in every way. 








es The Pinex C Fort W Ind. 
his wife gave birth to a baby. ——e OO 


A . T ad “hye: A “Tt can’t be mine,” he said, and sued L So 
for divorce, eheve 
But Mrs. Jack Santucci swore it was, 
R E L t E F hired a lawyer and a battery of obstetri- { by Cc KB i N G 
A Modern Inhalant Method for cians to prove a woman can have a baby 


Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 11 months after conception. \ VOWS 


Tsvik ; , > 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever Judge William J. Lindsay ruled she UiN-r acteach sad aallar Groen 


was right. Letters from women all over the nagging itch of dry ec- 
RB the country agreed, 14 to 1. Wrote the zema or simple rectal irritation. 
lone critic, from Fargo, N. D.: “This Soothing, medicated Resinol gives 


Money Back Guarantee gives a lot of women a chance to hang lingering relief from such distress. 
See your Druggist or babies on husbands who aren’t respon- For bathing, use pure, mild Resinol Soap. 
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Send for Free Book, Dept. P sible.” 


BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS 
65 Cedar St., Seattie 1, Washington 


Use This or Any Similar Product Only As 
Directed By Accompanying Literature. 





DUE TO CAVITY 










S} GET QUICK relief with Dent’s Tooth Gum or Dent's 
Tooth Drops! “Cavity Toothache” f uently strikes at 
night. Be prepared. Buy either pes age from your 

ollow 











s 
DENTS toot crops 
HOMESITES -§200 = 


In California’s loveliest Garden Spot, on wooded shores 
of beautiful Morro Bay, San Luis Obispo County. En- 
joy future independence with excellent soil, soft water, 
wonderful fishing, boating, bathing, etc. Grow fruits, 
vegetables, poultry. Perfect temperaté climate. Con- 


druggist today. Keep it handy 
directions. C. 8, Dent & Co., Cincinnati. 


gradually turn 


GRAY HAIR 


to your youthful hair color 


@ Don’t pay one cent until you see results! BEUTALURE 
is tested and proved! Brings youthful color to your hair 
gradually so that friends scarcely notice the change taking 
place. You simply appear to be growing younger week by 
week! Absolutely not @ coal tar dye! Colorless—WON'T 
STAIN! USE LIKE A HAIR TONIC! Order your bottle of 
Beutalure t —ngio ! SEND NO MONE Y—just your name 
and address. When you see the improvement after three 
weeks’ use—then send us $1.80 (tax included). Or return - “ " - . 4 
unused portion at our expense. That’s our amazing offer! aa genial community. Finest investment. Free literature. 

BEUTALURE, INC. International | Richard Otto, Dept. P, 6560 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 


14 Ashley Pl., Dept. P-1, Wilmington, Delaware | MOTHER SANTUCCI hugs 11-month Jackie, | wood 28, California. 
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How a best-seller is “made” is as 
much a spectacle as the 972-page book it- 
self, Forever Amber by Kathleen Winsor 
(Macmillan: $3). Magazines feature its 
comely author, reviewers say Boston will 
ban it, the movies obligingly call it too 
torrid to take. 


Other Fiction: Howard Spring’s 
Hard Facts (Viking: $2.50) will be mostly 
for those who delighted in his My Son, 
My Son, 

The Winds Of Fear by Hodding Car- 
ter (Farrar & Rinehart: $2.50) tackles 
race conflict in a small town. Solid, and 
unsentimental. 

The Building of Jalna by Mazo de la 
Roche (Little, Brown: $2.50) will be wel- 
comed by all who have followed the White- 
oak family. But you can start with this 
even if you missed other Jalna books. 

Best American Short Stories 10944, 
edited by Martha Foley (Houghton Mif- 
flin, $2.75), is a notable collection of 
stories you've wanted to reread, others 
you've missed. 

Blondie and Dagwood by Helga Lund 
(Smith & Durrell: $2). Either you like 
them in the funnies or you don’t. That 
makes little difference to your approach to 
a book about them, a clever stunt. 


Non-Fiction: By and large the best 
book about India is Kumar Goshal’s The 
People of India (Sheridan House: $3), 
which contains best-kept secrets of the 
war and oodles of information you should 
have for peacemaking days. 

Modern Dance for the Youth of 
America by Ruth Rader (Barnes: $2.50) 
certainly should be in at least every school 
library. No mere discussion of trends, 
it’s a thorough handbook. 


Esquire’s 1944 Jazz Book edited by 


Paul Edouard Miller with a foreword by 
Arnold Ginrich (Smith & Durrell: $2) is 
a must for the collector of recorded dance 
music. 

Papa Was a Preacher by Alyene Por- 
ter (Abingdon-Cokesbury: $1.75) is as 
enjoyable a little book as Life With Fa- 
ther is a refreshing play. 

Death Was Our Escort by Ernest G. 
Vetter, USNR (Prentice-Hall: $3) is the 
story of Lt. Edward T. Hamilton and a 
first-hand and first-rate tale of PT boats in 
the Pacific. 


Also Recommended: Margaret Ped- 
ler’s No Gifts From Chance (McBride: 
$2.50); As A Cavalryman Remembers by 
George Brydges Rodney (Caxton: $4) 
and, for particular mystery fans, Death 
At The Depot by D. G. Hastings (Harper: 
$2), The Dark Street by Peter Cheyney 
(Dodd, Mead: $2) and Thirty Days To 
Live by Anthony Gilbert (Smith & Dur- 
rell: $2). 








ruew BEN-Gay eur 


@ Get blessed relief from tormenting neuralgia pains— with fast- 
acting Ben-Gay! Your doctor knows the famous pain-relieving 
agents— methyl salicylate and menthol. Ben-Gay contains up to 
21% times more of both these wonderfully soothing ingredients 
than five other widely offered rub-ins. Get genuine, fast Ben-Gay! 


Ben-Gay—rne ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 
RHEUMATISM | THERE'S ALSO 

Also a PAIN J MUSCLE PAIN > MILD BEN-GAY 
pue To | AND cotps | FOR CHILDREN 


WANT a permanent business , 
rofession of your own? 
hen become a foot correc- 

tionist. Earnings of men and 


a in this greatly nee 
gretesston run as high as $50-$100 weekly, after a Delays are dangerous—Secure patent protection pow. 


iow weeks home training. Easy terms. Not nodioet Get new FREE booklet, ‘Protect, Finance and Sell 
or chiropody. No further capital necessary. No Your Invention.” No charge for preliminary information. 
goods to buy. 49th year. Write for Free Booklet, McMORROW & BERMAN, Registered Patent Attorneys, 


Stephenson System of Foot Correction 19 Bock Bay, Besten, Man. 1026 Atlantic Buliding, Washington 4, 0. C. 


I BUT, SIR, SHE WOULDN'T 
| ' CONSIDER ANYTHING BUT 


CLOPAY 


VENETIAN 
BLINDS ! 











*Smart dowager...she knows that 
Clopay Venetian Blinds look like a 
million and cost only $1.69 up, Sold 
by leading department, neighborhood 
and 5c to $1.00 stores. 
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“You will find a single 


‘INVISIBLE’ LIQUID 





drop of this will 

last a week.’’ 

ONLY $4.00 
prepaid 


For this $2.00 Bottle 


Temptation—one of the 
most exquisite perfumes 
ever created. 

A single drop lasts 
a week, charms and at- 
tracts men and women 
to you. 

The fragrance of liv- 
ing flowers. Bottles with 
elongated stopper encased 
in a polished maple case 
4 times the size of the 
picture. 


Send No Money 


Pay the postman when he hands you the package 
or (if you prefer) send money order, currency, stamps 
ox check for $1.00. Money back if not satisfied. 
(Est. 1872.) 

PAUL RIEGER, 296, Art Center Bidg, San Francisco 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO 


KILL RATS! 


Rats are now destroying millions in 
precious food and property. And 
taper | disease nation-wi el Kill 
rats quickly and easily with Gapreved 
K-R-O Ready Mixed, in Bis-Kit form. 
Safe to use around livestock, pets 
and poultry. No mess. No trouble. 
No mixing. 
| Each package contains a variety of 
highly toxic red squill baits. 35¢ for 
small size—$1 for large size. At drug, 
seed and hardware stores. The K-R-O 
Company, Springfield, Ohio. 
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READY MUKEO 


BiIS-KIT FORM 











Exquisitely hand-engraved in 
charming, exotic design. %” 
wide. A lovely addition to your 
jewelry ensemble. You'll be 
thrilled with its beauty. For 
yourself or gifting. 


fi 
Sadnenttes Your first name 


engraved in 
Prepoid FREE medallion 
ostage Specify when 
Prepaid ordering. 
Send 1.00 with C. O. D. orders 


145 DIFFERENT / ¢ 


Mildly medicated super-soft talc 
with fragrant Oriental bouquet. 
Nothing quite like it. Buy today! 


CUTICURA concer 





BOOKKEEPERS touncy 
HOURLY 
making out income Tax, Withholding and Social Se- 
curity tax reports for small business men in your lo- 
eality. Full or part-time. Special forms provided to 
speed up work. Write: 
Thrif-Tee, Dept. P, Danville, Illinois 


Between 





Ourselves 


Seeing Both Sides—I have read 
some of the items contributed by your 
readers for and against “City Machines.” 

I do not desire to speak for or against 
but I do wish to object to the right of any 
human being to consider only that which 
appeals most favorably to him. 

No persons should ever express them- 
selves until they have read or viewed both 
sides, Any person who orders his paper 
stopped simply because it publishes arti- 
cles opposing his beliefs is not viewing 
both sides. 

Harold L, Himes, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


[Reader Himes makes logic part of his 
political reasoning. } 


Trouble with Railroads—In an arti- 
cle appearing in your Sept. 18 issue under 
the heading “Railroad Income Down” it is 
claimed by the railroads that the chief 
reason was the Jan. 1 wage boosts. 

The real reason is that the railroads 
have been squandering money like the 
“New Deal.” And like the “New Deal” 
they were not spending their own but the 
people’s money. 


L. C. Spiker, Prairie Du Chien, Wis. 


Ideal Foster Mother—In a recent 
issue you published an item concerning 
“An Ideal Foster Mother.” 

In our town there is a woman who for 
the past 30 years has taken into her home 
175 children, mostly babies who were 
(some of them, and mine was one) not 
expected to live. She cared for them until 
they were normal. 

I pay tribute to Mrs. John M. Adams, 
Athol, Mass. 

Mrs, Edith Grey, Athol, Mass. 


The Quality of Hymns—Dr. Noble 
is right (PATHFINDER, Oct. 16) in his de- 
sire to have music of high quality used in 
our churches. But congregational singing 
is far more potent than all the organ and 
choir music in the world. No good re- 
sults will ever be attained by trying to 
force on the people hymns that they can- 
not sing and won’t even try to sing. 

E. C. Ringer, Columbia, Mo. 


Short Forms—I agree with M. M. 
Mudge who protested in the Oct. 23 issue 
against the use of “$25 million.” I am 
not convinced the reason you give in reply 
is logical. The correct form, “$25,000,000,” 
contains the same number of type units. 

Mrs, G. B. Hamm, Wolfeboro, N.H. 


[How about type units for billions and 
up? | 


Likes “United States"—Mr. L. K. 
Cook has a good idea in the Oct. 23 num- 
ber. By no means let us drop United 
States. It is our country. 

Mrs. Lottie Oswick, Coinjock, N. C. 


proves great success for 


SKIN ond SCALP 
IRRITATIONS 


Promptly 
Relieves 
itching— 
Aids 
Healing! 





Here’s a Doctor’s formula—Zemo—a re- 
markable liquid which appears invisible on 
your skin—yet so highly medicated that 
first applications relieve itching. burning 
of Eczema, Psoriasis, and similar skin and 
scalp irritations due to external cause. 
Zemo also aids healing. 

Zemo positively won’t show on skin all 
the time it is helping it. Apply any time. 
First trial convinces! 3 sizes. Buy Extra 


Strength Zemo for rcanuoncaes EMO 


stubborn cases. 





130 EGGS A DAY 


INSTEAD OF 23 


Mrs. Wm. "J. Turvey, poultry raise poultry raiser in the far 
north state of ¥ ashington, tells an inte resting story 
of increased egg production. She says: 

“I have 178 chickens. In November, their ap- 
pearance was poor, and I was getting 19 to 23 eggs 
aday. I started giving Don Sung in their feed. Now, 
in December, I am getting 130 eggs a day, and my 
flock is livelier and looks much better. Surprised 
isn't the word—I'm really amazed at the change 
in my flock.”’ 

Will you do as well? We don't know. But we do 
know that you mustn't expect eggs from hens that 
are weak, under-vitalized and lazy. When flocks are 
deficient in iron, calcium, manganese and other ele- 
ments which laying hens require and which are 
necessary to pep-up egg production, Don Sung 
supplies these essential mineral supplements. It 
does not force or hurt the hen in any way. Why not 
try Don Sung for your flock? Send 50c for a trial 
package (or $1 for large size holding 3 times as 
much) to Burrell-Dugger Co., 392 Postal Station 
Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. Don Sung must show 
you a profit or your money will be refunded. Start 
giving Don Sung to your flock now, 








How To Relieve 
~ Bronchitis 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it goes 
right to the seat of the trouble to help loosen and 
expel germ laden phlegm, and aid nature to 
soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist to sell 
you a bottle of Creomulsion with the under- 
standing you must like the way it quickly allays 
the cough or you are to have your money backs 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 





Learn mie obligation—how to 
rotect and Sell your invention. Secufe 
ree ‘Patent Guides ** containing com- 
plete information about patent pro- 
cedure and selling inventions. rite 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
437-K Adams Building Washington, D. C.. 


@ @ Famous knitted copper pot- 
ws, cleaning ball. She’ll be back again 
« « « when copper’s available. 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION Orange,N:J.,U.S.A. 
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Marital Race 


“Marriage ties!” Don’t make me grin, 
They aren’t ties—wives always win. 


Orville E. Reed 


Customer—The sausages you sent me 
were meat at one end and bread crumbs 
at the other. 

Grocer—Alas, Madam, that’s true! 
In these rationing days it is very difficult 
to make both ends meat. 


Brain Teaser No. 57 


A post 30 ft. long is anchored at one 
end at the bottom of the ocean. At high 
tide the part above the surface is one- 
third of the part below it. If the tide 
changes 7 ft. at this place, how deep is 
the water at low tide? 


Solution to No. 56 


Since A pays $1 for excess and B pays 
so¢, A’s excess is twice B’s. Twice the 
amount allowed for one person plus three 
times B’s excess must equal the 95 lbs. 
If A took all the baggage the $5.50 would 
include his $1 for his original excess, 50¢ 
for B’s original excess, plus $4 which is 
paying for what B was allowed free. Since 
$4 is eight times 5o¢, the amount allowed 
must be 8 times B’s excess. Therefore 16 
times B’s excess plus 3 times B’s excess or 
19 times B’s excess is 95 lbs. B’s excess is 
5 lbs., and the price per Ib. for excess must 


‘be ro¢. Since B’s allowed free when paid 


for by A as excess was $4, the amount 
allowed free must be 40 lbs. 


Kind Lady—Where is your son now? 

Neighbor—Oh, he’s been away a long 
time at college taking medicine. 

Kind Lady—That’s too bad. And do 
you think he will get well? 





Darby—I had an awful time but I 
finally got a barometer. 

Joan—What on earth do you want it 
for? ~ 
Darby—This barometer will tell me 
when it’s going to rain. 

Joan—Such extravagance! What do 
you suppose” the good Lord gave you the 
rheumatism for? 





“I married my wife because she was 
different from other women.” 

“Ts that so?” 

“Yeah, she was the only one who 
would have me.” 





THE PROOF OF 


STOP 
RADIO & 


WAVE 


STATIC WJ 


The ALL WAVE radio filter is guaranteed to help you 
get perfect radio reception. Eliminates all hums, clicks, 
crackles, etc., caused by electric razors, vacuum cleaners, 
motors and other electrical appliances. The ALL WAVE 
is a scientific and compact radio filter that can be used 
on any make electric radio. To connect, just put your 
radio plug thru the ALL WAVE’'s slotted opening and 
into any wall outlet. 15 DAY FREE TRIAL. Sent 
C.O.D. tor $1.50 plus postage. Cash orders sent post- 
a Rush order—supply limited. Vogue Eliminator 
. 7759 3, Halsted, Dept. AW-2103, Chicago 20, Ill. 


SPEECH DEFECTS 


Acute stammering or loss of voice corrected and 
normal speech restored. Dr. Martin trained all the 
aides who corrected ‘“‘shell shocked” cases during 
the last war. Only residential institute recognized by 
the American Medical Association. 
Apply: Dr. Frederick Martin Box P 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE VOICE DISORDERS 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 








HIS PIPE IS IN THE 


Look Here! ! 


WANTED 
Men and Women 





Selected Briar 








SMOKING 















to start in business on 
our capital. Sell some 200 
Farm - Home Products. 
Thousands our Dealers 
now make quick sales, 
big profits, For particu- 
lars write Dept.K-92-PAT w tT RAWLEIGH, 


The W:T.Rawleigh Co. Pres. & Found 
Freeport, Itinoils oe Va 






ify for Certified ’ 
Earn up to 1 weekly, oy 
to $1 hourly spare. in new un- 
crowded profession ... Graduates 
in employment ond credit fields, police depart. 
mente. co and in private practice as Fesgoned 

Proble: Vooational Counselors... . 
ord deseon and illustrated Grapho-Analyes 










ADDRESS A.1.G.A., INC 


Whake your onn GLOW tx DARK Articles 
with BRITE GLO Mazi ‘ 





Why pay big 
at small cost. 





the dark li 


statues, toys, light switches 


ornaments, signs, pull cords, ete., etc. 






BRITE-GLO COMPANY 


prices for luminous articles? Make them yourself 

Sell at big profit or keep for your own pleasure. 

We furnish complete outfit including confidential instructions. 

Simple, eter to use. A stroke of the brush- 

€ magic. Lasts indefinitely. Absolutely harmless. 

Others have made thousands of dollars selling 
flowing articles. Why not you? Over 100 uses. 

on Jewelry, flowers, ties, service flags, OF A 

house numbers, 

" furniture, pictures, clocks stairs, Christmas 

Order Complete ite-Glo Kit only $1.00 CASH 

Now! Supply limited. Money-back guar- ne a = nd name, addréee on peste 










—any article glows in 
















*Y Postman $1.00 plus postal 
charges. Send cash, we pay postage. 


TOPEKA. KANS. 
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The Thankful Heart 


The expression of thanks, like mercy, 
“blesseth him that gives, and him that 
takes.” We learned long ago that we are 
all the better for expressing, as well as 
feeling, sincere thanks for favors received 
from our fellow-men and for blessings 
vouchsafed us by the divine source of all 
good things. And to join annually in a 
great nation-wide outpouring of gratitude 
for heaven’s manifest benevolence is a 
heart-lifting, character-building, edifying 
action, It tends to make us a better na- 
tion and a better people. 

By tradition, too, turkey is strongly 
intertwined with that day of thanks. Earli- 
est reference to turkey at Thanksgiving- 
time is in an old book, Mourt’s Relations, 
penned by a literary Pilgrim of 1621. The 
account reveals how survivors of a bitter 
winter of 1620-21, responding to a procla- 
mation of Governor Bradford, made a 
great feast, serving the fruits of their la- 
bors that triumphed over hardship. Ac- 
cepted, graciously, were “deere” brought 
in by Indian guests. “Foure men” sent 
“fowling” returned with wild turkeys for 
a second No. 1 course. 

That is why, perhaps, we are too in- 
clined to think of turkey when Thanksgiv- 
ing Day arrives. That must be why, too, 
we think we have made the day mean all 
it can when we process turkey for ship- 
ment to all the fighting fronts. 

The bulk of Thanksgiving can’t be put 
in a can. No matter how tasty the white 
meat and fixin’s we send abroad may be, 
Thanksgiving can never be packaged and 
shipped. The emphasis, for all we ean do 
about it, remains on thankfulness and so 
is still a part of the heart. 

We can be thankful that success has 
glorified the Allies’ arms like a blessing 
sent from on high. Millions of people who 
had for years been ruled, persecuted and 
maltreated by ambitious invaders are now, 
once more, breathing the air of freedom; 
again the.“‘captains of their souls.” Never 
before in so little time have Americans, 
with God’s help, done so much for others 
and for themselves. They have restored 
the faith of humanity in the great truth 
that right will triumph over might. Never 
in our more than 300 years of annual 
thanksgiving observances have we had so 
much to be thankful for in the events of 
one year. The period since last Thanks- 
giving has seen us emerge from mere hope 
into a large measure of victory, and a 
certainty of final triumph over“the most 
powerful evil forces of all history. 

It is somewhat regrettable that 
though the causes of thanksgiving are 
unanimous for all the 48 States the day of 


the festival is not. In this November of 
five Thursdays there is confusion and di- 
vision between the “‘fourth” and the “last.” 
So in spite of the President’s proclama- 
tion of November 23 as the day, in com- 
pliance with the resolution of Congress of 
Dec. 26, 1941, eight States are following 
their own laws which prescribe the “last 
Thursday,” or Nov. 30, 


ef: @ 


We are waiting now for our intrepid 
wa? poets to “do” the Burma campaign, 
and find rhymes for Nhpumga, Inkangah- 
tawng and Myitkyina. 
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What Is Good Enough? 


Nothing is too good for the boys in 
uniform. That, certainly, is the heartfelt 
opinion of all the American public. 

Recently the Congress, in a commend- 
able effort to express that grateful spirit 
in law, passed the “G. I. Bill.” This legis- 
lation causes the government to guarantee 
loans to discharged service men, to buy or 
build homes, start businesses, or buy farms. 
The guarantee covers half of a loan up to 
as much as $4,000. That is, the institution 
lending $4,000 is promjsed that if the bor- 
rowing veteran fails to pay back his loan 
the government will repay $2,000. If the 
loan is a smaller amount the guarantee is 
still one-half, covering $900 of an $1,800 
loan, for example. 

The government does not make the 
loan. That will be up to the banks and 
similar agencies. 

On the surface this looks like a wise 
and generous arrangement. Thousands 
will lay off their uniforms planning, with 
this loan for a start, to succeed on farms 
or in businesses of their own. They will 
hope to get under way quickly and easily 
without the customary hard years of work- 
ing and saving for a stake. Congress prob- 
ably did the best that could be expected in 
making a liberal provision out of funds to 
be paid sometime far in the future by tax- 
payers, most of whom by then will be 
the veterans and their families. 

No legislation (as has often been dis- 
covered though very seldom believed) can 
repeal the hard and stubborn facts of hu- 
man nature. A highly pertinent fact in 
this connection, awkward and unwelcome 
though it must be, is that more than nine- 
tenths of all business ventures begun in 
this country end in failure. Inasmuch as 
this has long been a fact, only the most 


optimistic Pollyanna could expect that ‘ 


even in a bright new postwar America it 
will cease to be true. Granted, lack of 
enough capital causes some of the failures; 
lack of business and managerial ability is 
by far the major cause. Though govern- 
ment can lend a man credit, no law can 
either lend or give him the ability to man- 
age a business. 

Naturally many a G.I. Joe, weary of 
being bossed by sergeants and lieutenants, 
is dreaming now of how nice it will be to 
run his own little store, filling station, re- 


PATHFINDER 


pair shop or farm, acquired by a govern- 
ment-guaranteed loan. No one will be in a 
much tougher spot than the honest banker 
who will be asked for the loan. If, to his 
experienced eye, Veteran Joe lacks the 
makings of a business man, and he refuses 
the loan, obviously he will be rated as a 
hard-hearted Shylock who doesn’t want to 
help an ex-soldier get started, even after 
Uncle Sam has guaranteed half the money 
back. Plenty of Joe’s friends will not un- 
derstand that the same Uncle Sam has 
toothy laws for bankers who make too 
many bad loans, to say nothing of the poor 
chance a bank has of staying open if only 
half of very many loans is repaid. 

Then there may be a less honorable 
lender who will take a chance that by 
tying Joe up in a tangle of signed promises 
he can scheme to collect at least half the 
loan from Joe and as for the rest, what 
of it? Uncle Sam will pay that. 

What will happen if Joe, inexperi- 
enced but launched with borrowed capital, 
goes into his business? Everyone will hope 
for his success. Nevertheless he will have 
to compete with other Joes and with peo- 
ple already skilled and established. Cus- 
tomers go where they are pleased. Only 
a few will patronize Joe merely because 
they appreciate his bravery as a fighting 
man. Through lack of business ability, 
because of illness or bad luck, there will 
be failures. There will be Joes dogged 
through life by. worry over failures that 
at bottom were not due to lack of capac- 
ity, nor to bad luck, but to a mistaken 
start induced by too easy credit. 

We believe the present law will help 
the kind of men who are capable of man- 
aging their affairs prudently. Unfortun- 
ately, the stork has never made a point 
of including managerial ability in every 
package delivered. 

Nothing ‘s too good for the boys in 
uniform. Somehow we can’t help wonder- 
ing whether to tempt them to plunge into 
debt is good enough. 
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. COVERS SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 

“< @ Do you know that an average of one person out of every 

« ten becomes a hospital patient each year? More than 

.t | ety ee — hos itals daily. bir or ane of 

“ your family might be next: Dont go into debt or Dankrupt 

3 | your savings when Sickness or Accident strikes. Be wh OLicy PAYS 

i | prepared — protect yourself NOW! ospital and Doctor Bills up to 

— PAYS BENEFITS FROM FIRST DAY $6°° © HOSPITAL $1080 

0 | This dependable Hospitalization Plan PAYS YOUR Gtentenen Deneit far (anit, Sceettittn iad 
| BILLS FROM THE VERY FIRST DAY of Hospitaliza- insured adult. includes up fo 90 days por year for Accident 

. | tion, exactly as provided. Do not confuse this policy with ee ee ee 


525 week LOSS of TIME $300 


From work, by Accident up to 12 weeks. 


DOCTOR EXPENSES *135° 


Maximum benefit for additional Medical or Surgical care while 
in Hospital due to injuries. 


51000.00 


ACCIDENTAL LOSS of LIFE, LIMBS or ENTIRE SIGHT 
Many other liberal benefits. All as plainly stated in Policy. 


the others that skip paying benefits for the first 7 or 14 days. 
PAYS FOR LOSS OF INCOME! 


In addition to Hospital and Doctor Benefits cash payment will be 
made for LOSS of TIME from work, due to accident disability, 
at the rate of $25 a week up to a total of $300.00, as stated in the 
liberal Loss of Time provision of the contract, 


ISSUED TO INDIVIDUALS or FAMILIES 


You or members of your family may be protected against Hospital- 
ization resulting from Sickness or Accident. Everyone, in good 
$ health, from 6 months to 70 years of age can apply for policy. 


CHOOSE YOUR OWN HOSPITAL and DOCTOR 


Any recognized Hospital and any Doctor in the United States or. 
Canada a be selected by you. You are not required to enter M A | L C 0 U 4 0 N N '@) W 
any particular Hospital under this liberal Hospitalization plan. 
No Medical Examination—No Red Tape—No Agents “ George Rogers Clark Casualty Company, Dept. 3049 © 











No medical examination is required. If you are in good health Rockford, lilinois 

we take your word for it. Red tape as well as agents eliminated! Please rush FREE information about Hospital and 
FREE INFORMATION—NO OBLIGATION J} Doctor's Expense Policy. 

Send no money — just mail the coupon. We will send you com- 

plete details and 10 day FREE Inspection offer. DON’T DELAY! i PRs 00 secccnccesesdesccéodesodosesteesesoteuele 


' 
i 
j GEORGE ROGERS CLARK CASUALTY COMPANY | Sc ccccvodoecostinsdsnciebasbésbacdaseesenete f 
Dept. 3049 _e __ Rockford, Illinois CITY & STATE......sssssceseeeeseeceseceseeessees -5 
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Fill in coupon. Clip and paste to 
Postal Card or mail in envelope. 
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Photographed in the Library of Congress, Washington, D. ¢ 


“SON, MONEY CANNOT BUY THESE WORDS, BUT IT CAN DEFEND THEM!” 


The priceless heritage of freedom written into the Declaration of Independence belongs to us today because of the sacrifice 


of men who are fighting and dying to keep that freedom alive. You can help defend our sacred trust by buying War Bonds. 


IN SUPPORT OF THE 6™ WAR LOAN «© THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY, TOLEDO, 1, OHIO 





